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Contemporary Norwegian Art 


ONTEMPORARY Norwegian Art 
+ is a direct expression of the heart- 
felt, straight-forward relationship be- 
tween the artist and his environment. It 
is characterized by its profound sense 
of organization, bold) forms and_ rich 


warm colors. Norway is a land of 


great mountains, deep valleys, jagged 


coast line, long cold winters and. short 
scintillating summers. Her people are 
strong, rugged and determined. These 
are the qualities that her artists have 
rendered in paint and stone. 

Prior to 1880 the academic portrayal 
of Norwegian life and landscape was 
uninspired and could not be = distin 
guished from any literal narrative paint 
ing by visitors from other countries. 
freedom of expression and the begin 
ning of a distinctive Norwegian art had 
its roots in French impressionism. Un 
der the leadership of Erik Werenskiold 
and Edvard Munch the oid forms were 
abandoned and a new art was_ born. 
This was not accomplished without the 
usual fights between the two schools of 
thought but the assimilation of the im- 
pressionists movement and later isms 
into the national consciousness gave her 
people a truer picture of their surround 
ings and character. Since the turn of 
the century Norwegian art has embraced 


ill the 


ery and has won an envied place in inter 


schools of thought and discov 


national exhibitions 

To venture into underlying national 
characteristics that distinguish this art 
apart from others, one should pay 
tention to the color palette used by 
sombre, often high 


artists Rarely 


key with hot reds and ] ht greens pre 
dominating, tl ans is what one 
would expect ro a country like Nor 
way. It supplies th need for color dut 
ing the long winter months when most 
of their land is a mass of white snow 
l forest srilliant col 
their costumes and in 

ir tableware is 

ornamentes patterns painted 
ol thie W Oot 3] . forks 


and knive 


spoon 
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By Vernon Carroll Porter, Director of the Riverside Museum 


l?orm, as expressed in line, has an in- 
herent relationship to the mountains, 
forests, small intimate houses, rugged 
people and contined living space of the 
Norse people. Absent are the romantic 
qualities of the French school with 
their love of finery, broad open land- 
scapes and street scenes of outdoor life. 
Nor will you find the heritage of the 
classical Roman and Greek forms with 
their Latin characteristics. 

Portraiture is still rendered in both an 
academic and modern manner. The 
younger generation of artists have made 
excellent use of the various schools of 
modern expression and have raised the 
standards to great heights. At last we 
have a keen appreciation of the indi- 
viduality of these hardy people and, 
though some admirers may be disap- 
pointed in the freedom her artists have 
taken, the results are more satisfying. 

Two large exhibitions of contempo- 
rary Norwegian art have been seen in 
New York. The first was held in 1936 
at the Master Institute of United Arts 
H.R.H. The 


Norway. 


under the sponsorship of 


Crown Prince of lifty-six 
paintings, many of them 
National Gallery, Oslo, 


were greeted with acclaim by the art 


outstanding 
loaned by the 


critics and public. The masters of mod 
ern Norwegian art: Erik Werenskiold, 
Edvard Munch, Henrik Lund, Rudolf 
Thygesen and Per Krohg were repre 
sented 

The second large exhibition was re 
Riverside Mu 
This exhibition differed from the 


cently on view in the 
scum 
other in that only the foremost women 
artists of Norway were exhibited. There 
is not a great void between the men and 
women painters. Jt was impossible to 
find any differences in the subject mat 
painting or skill or 
Many of 


them have international reputations and 


ter, manner of 
knowledge of the profession 
are considered the equals of the men 


Nint Bo, Anne 


um, Charlotte 


Grimdalen, Maja Ref 
Wankel, Lilla Hellesen 
and Kirsten Biorn are among the best 


known painters and sculptors 


The painting of “Stompen” shows the 
influence of the French School of Im- 
decidedly Nor- 
personality and 


pressionism but it is 
wegian in character, 
feeling. 

The Riverside Museum is New York’s 
newest Museum devoted to Contempo- 
rary Art. It is a part of the Master In- 
stitute of United Arts which was in- 
corporated in 1922 as an educational in- 
stitution to supply the need for a cul- 
tural center on the upper West side. 

Established in May 1938, it has had a 
schedule of Ameri- 
can, South American and European con- 
temporary art. Probably the most in- 
teresting of these was the comprehen- 


varied exhibition 


sive exhibition of painting and sculp- 
ture from ten countries of South of 
the Kio Grande which ran last summer 
from May to September. For the first 
time New York had the opportunity to 
see the accomplishments of the artists 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Para- 


from 


guay, Mexico and Ecuador, This Latin 
American exhibition will be a feature of 
the Museum schedule this summer and 
in 1941. The other outstanding exhibi- 
tion was the International Women 
Painters of Norway, France, Holland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Hungary, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Greece and Aus- 
tralia. This show of almost five hun- 
dred items was two years in the gath- 
ering, and now that Europe is in tur 
United 


States until shipping conditions make tt 


moil, it will be kept in’ the 


possible to return it to the artists 
studios without undue risk 
Contemporary art today may not be 
the art of tomorrow but there is a def 
inite need to encourage artists by slow 
ing their work, offering it for sale and 
contact with the pub 
impartial 


bringing them in 
lic The 


criticism bring about the final acceptance 


external forces of 
of individual accomplishment and de 
termine to a large extent the various 
trends a progressive art activity will 


take 
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“Stompen” by Miss Kirsten Biorn of Olso, Norway 


(A literal translation Of this title would he “Toots.” 





Open 


PEN HOUSE, which has become 

a tradition at Drexel Institute of 
Technology, is an educational project 
in which the faculty and students of 
the Schools of Engineering, Busi- 
ness Administration, Library Science 
and Home Economics unite in a common 
cause in the planning and _ preparation 
of exhibits and demonstrations for the 
benefit of guests of the Institute. This 
activity at the same time becomes a 
teaching device for the students and of- 
fers an opportunity for faculty as well 
as students to become acquainted with 
the progress in other fields than that of 
their own specialty. 

It is intended that these exhibits and 
activities shall give some idea of the 
curriculum content to those interested, 
and allow visitors to see in operation 
the various types of laboratory work 
connected with each of the schools 
Problems are used which provide learn- 
ing through experience activities for the 


This demonstration shows the accurate 
measuring of food for Albino rats used 
to study effects of low vitamin diets in 
comparison with an adequate diet 


A Glamour Clinic set up in the college 
shop was used to illustrate good groom- 
ing techniques. In addition to the selec- 
tion and application of cosmetics of all 
kinds the students presented a brief skit 
illustrating the selection of a wardrobe to 
suit personality types, standards of serv- 
ice and family budget. This combined 
exhibit was the result of close coopera- 
tion of departments and coordination of 
subject matter—a natural outgrowth of 
pupil and teacher activities in the class- 
room, in the laboratory and on field trips 
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students participating as members of 
groups or as individuals. 

The final product, which is displayed 
or performed at the time of Open 
House, has been arrived at through a 
gradual process by the student, with the 
aid of readings, discussions, criticisms, 
and/or acquaintance with the use of cer- 
tain tools. Completed projects may rep- 
resent the experiences of several dif- 
ferent classes and the solved problems 
brought together at the time of Open 
House are seen to be important parts 
of a greater whole. 

A good example of what is meant by 
this, was illustrated in the College 
Shop with its Glamour Clinic. Light- 
ened by slogans, clever presentation and 
dramatic touches, necessary for effec- 
tiveness with a moving throng, the stu- 
dents presented a brief skit, illustrating 
the selection of a wardrobe. The au- 
thenticity of its message was made pos- 
sible through studies in family finance, 


costume design and clothing construc- 
tion, and practice in the recognition of 
personality types, together with a knowl- 
edge of textiles, accessories, and the 
present mode for the college girl. 

It is not necessary to point out to the 
readers of Practical Home Economics 
what lies behind the finished product 
of static exhibit, playlet, or demonstra- 
tion, as shown by a School of Home 
Economics. This introduction is given 
to emphasize Drexel’s policy in regard 
to Open House—that students and fac- 
ulty make plans together, that both 
participate in the activities at the time 
of Open House, and that the projects 
are a natural outgrowth of course con- 
tent, and laboratory and field experiences. 

Therefore, without enumerating the 
“ground work” activities leading to the 
various completed projects presented, a 
resumé of the program is given with 
attention to ideas, devices and materials 
used, in the hope that others planning 


All types of dress trimmings from rick-rack, buttons and braid to laces and 
fagoted bindings illustrate the wide choice of commercial decorative helps now 


available to consumers. 


The finished garments displayed on a screen background 


show the appropriate and effective use of these ready-to-use trimmings 
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By Agnes C. Brown 
Associate Professor 
Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia 


home economics exhibits may find some 


helpful suggestions 

The use of a stage and the provision 
of comfortable seats for the audience 
are desirable adjuncts for any demon 
stration over fifteen minutes in length 
The auditorium was used for a fash 
ion show with students modeling the 
costumes which they had designed and 


made. An added feature was the show 


ing of how a limited wardrobe could 


be made more extensive through the 
use of a basic dress with a variety of 
Inexpcnsiv¢ accessories 

Students were using equipment and 
material in the “Work Shop” as they 
would in class or at home—drafting 
patterns, stitching, draping fabrics on 
dress forms, and pressing partially com 
pleted tailored garments. The use ot 
the miniature mannequin to get effects 
with small amounts of materials, was 
shown. Some students were working 
with commercial patterns near a graphi 
cally portrayed history of the develop 
ment of the commercial pattern as 
shown through a series of posters 

Because of the close relationship of 
identification of fibers and fabric fin 
ishes to the proper care of clothing, the 
stain removal demonstrations were given 
in the textile laboratory. Emergency 
kits were shown there in the form of 
transformed enameled bread boxes, well 
stocked with first aids for every spot 

The growth in the number of different 
kinds of textiles, finishes and weaves, 
and the various combinations of these, 
was shown by lengths of material large 
enough in size to clearly indicate the 
characteristics of the fabrics. Collections 
of informative labels were displayed, 
organized as to their usefulness in aid 
ing the consumer in wise selection of 
textiles and clothing. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Related to Homemaking Education 


By Anne M. Becchetti 


AD you been an enterprising teacher of domestic 
science in 1893, harboring the daring idea of in- 
cluding a consideration of health along with “cooking” 
and “sewing” or “housewifery,” you might have vitalized 
your subject by showing an industrial film; Edison’s movie 
of Dr. Colton’s tooth extraction with laughing gas. We 
assume you were gifted with a preposterous imagination! 
If you were that kind of a teacher, surely by 1912 
you would have wanted to include a bit of study on 
family relationships. As a teaching aid you could send 
for the “split” reel with “The Taos Indians of New 
Mexico at Home” on one end and “The Little Match 
Seller” at the other. Young ladies, by that time, might 
even admit possession of inquisitive minds. Then you 
boldly added “The Tea Industry In the United States” 
or even a bit of commercial advertising titled “Pottery 
Making.” 

\s home economists, we share the feeling that the 
teachings of many and varied subjects called Homemak- 
ing Education is Visual Education. From weak begin 
nings, but with gaining momentum, we have enriched our 
tangible assets and the potential powers of assimilation 
and retention of our pupils by means of illustrative ma 
terial of all kinds, by demonstrations, by school journeys, 
and a myriad of other interesting activities. 

The intelligent use of available films related to Home 
making education involves: 


A critical analysis and preview of each film being con 
sidered for use, resulting in discrimination between 
good and poor presentation of subject matter. 


2. A conviction as to the tie-up value of the film from 
the standpoint of the curriculum as a whole and the 
unit and lesson under current consideration. Correlated 
use of slides, charts or graphs when helpful. 


3. A proper introduction to the film on the part of the 
teacher so as to prepare the class to receive the utmost 


value from it by “watching with a purpose.” 


1, A check-up on the results obtained or pupil benefit. 
“Repeat” showings if necessary. 


5. A constant alertness for new ideas, methods, equipment 


and films related to home economics education 


6. A more candid and ready expression of our likes and 
dislikes concerning movies in our field, accompanied 


yy constructive criticism and suggestions 


The films listed on the next two pages are ones I found 
effective teaching aids last year. Since | am now on leave 
of absence studying at the University of Minnesota this list 
is not so complete nor up-to-date as | should like it to be 
However, the majority of these films are still available and 
meet the needs of the junior and senior high school home 
economics teacher. If you are not already using movies to 


make your classwork more interesting and profitable to the 


72 


student I hope that the following list will stimulate you to 
try this worthwhile method of visual homemaking edu- 
cation. 


Names of Distributors 
(Numbers correspond to numbers in chart) 


Herman A. DeVry, Chicago, II. 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Films of Commerce, New York. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of Motion Pictures, Washington, 

. Cereal Soaps Co., New York. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. 

Bray Pictures Corp., New York. 

National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. 

. Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
National Tuberculosis Association, New York. 
Dr. T. B. McCrum, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III. 
. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
. Castle Films, New York City, or Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
National Council of Y. M. C. A. Motion Pictures Bureau, Chicago, 
7. Gaumont British Picture Corp. of America, New York. 
. Melville Shoe Corp., New York. 

Fruit of the Loom Mills, Providence, R. I. 

Burton Holmes Film Library, Chicago, III. 

Viscose Co., New York. 

Belding Hemingway Corticelli, New York. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York. 

Religious Motion Pictures Foundation, New York. 

U. S. Film Service—Division of the National Emergency Council, 
Commercial Bldg., 14th and G Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Write to this service for information concerning films available 
in any of the government agencies or departments. 

7. Children’s Bureau—U. S. Dept. of Labor—Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Visual Instruction—University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 

Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., Sand Springs, Oklahoma, or 718 Title In 
surance Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 

30. American Can Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
31. Swift and Co., Public Relations Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Ill. 


32. Bureau of Visual Instruction, University Extension Division, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
33, Nashua Mfg. Co., 40 Worth St., New York City. 
34, Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


35. Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, II. 
36, Northwestern Yeast Co., 1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
37. Dr. P. Phillips Co., Att.: Howard Phillips, Orlando, Florida, 


General sources of Home Economics films as taken from 
the Victor 16 mm, Film Source directory for 1939. 
1. Motion Picture Council, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Have 25 sound films on the building industry, home economics, 
home ownership and home recreation. For sale, rent or loan, 
2. General Electric Co., Visual Instruction Section, 1 River Road, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Have many sound and silent industrial and scientific subjects for 


sale or loan. 


3. R. B. Annis Co., Hoosier Film Library, 1505-7 East Michigan Sty 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Have 58 sound and 40 silent features and educational films for rent 
or loan for Indiana and neighboring states. 
1. Wholesale Film Service, Inc., 48 Melrose St., Boston, Massachusetts 
Have 50 soynd and 400 silent educational features for sale, rent of 


loaned free. . 
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Hollywood, Broadway and Swift & Company recently joined in the production of a four reel, all talking movie ‘‘The Doctor's 
Daughter’? from which this still was taken. The story centers around the dietary problems of several of the doctor's patients 
and particularly his own daughter's efforts to keep thin by omitting necessary foods from her diet. The middle of the film 1: 
really another story, the story of digestion. A sequence of animated drawings shows clearly and graphically the need of the human 
system for a balanced diet. This portion of the film can be lifted from the main story and shown separately, The film is available 


uncil, 
free of charge for public showings at women’s clubs, schools, colleges, P.T.A. gatherings, church meetings, and special audiences 


1G 
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TrtLes AND Descriptions TITLES AND DESCRIPTIONS 


Sta—Silent and Souna 


Reels 


CHILD CARE CLUBS 


1, Prenatal Care—non-technical, 1, Carry On TRETerrerTe rey 
2. Club College—the farm and 


emphasizing the necessity for pre 


mics, 
Road, 
s for 
| Sty 

rent 


setts. 


natal care, 


2. Judy’s Diary—A day in the life 


of a 6 months old baby. Shows de 
Sirable habit formation, feeding and 
care, 

3. You and Your Child—Two 


reels of film on child training.... 


1. By Experience I Learn—Child 
training film. 


Little trother and Sister 
Deals with care of infants; how to 
handle the m; effect of lack of sun- 
Shine on infant’s health; the impor- 
tance of health exams. 
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home. eee seer 
3. 4H Club Work 
and does. ee 
4. I Pledge My Heart 
5. Under the 4H Flag 
CRAFTS 
1, Sculpturing Through the Age 
The art of soap carving presented 
to stimulate interest in and appreci 
ation for sculpturing 
FIRST AID 
1, First Aid—Care of minor 


wounds and carrying the injured.. St 


(Chart continued on next page) 


. 





TitLes AND DESCRIPTIONS 


FAMILY 

1. Country Life—Two reels 
film depicting country lif 

2. The Will and the Way 


country life; family relations. 


FOODS 
1 Winners With Wheat—Ani 


mated cartoons describe the growing 
of wheat, part of kernel and nutri- 
tive value; trip to modern bakery... 


Corn the Golden Grain—Shows 
complete life cycle of plant from 
seed to maturity; trip through one 
of largest food plants in the country. 

Golden Champions— Pictures the 
orange industry; also many of the 
events of the last Olympic games 


and athletic meets held in this coun- 


4. Something 
Story of cracker industry; how nec- 
essary ingredients are procured in 
foreign countries and the science, 
skill and labor required to provide 
this food. ‘ cKeacaes 

Maple Syrup and Sugar 
4026)—Methods of tree-tapping, col 
lecting and boiling sap. Some of 
the Syrup 1s canned and bottled; the 
rest is made into maple sugar. East 
man classroom film 

6. The Story of Corn 

7. Story of a Can of Salmon—(No. 
7006)—Shows how salmon is canned 
in the great canneries of British Co 
lumbia, Every step in the process 
is shown. eer 

8. Capping Nature's Finest 
Shows up-to-date canning methods 
for fruits, ete, 

9. Alaska’s Silver Millions 
ture story of the salmon fishing in 
dustry in Alaska va 

10. Feeding the Nation—Story of 
meat from farm and ranch to your 
table. a 

11. The Magic Jar 


History of 
canning. PUP EOE CLT TOPE 
12. Modern Milk—Processes in 
volved from the milking of the cows 
to the canning and shipping of 
evaporated milk. ‘ ieee se eee 
13. Milk Production and Pasteuri 
zation—Traces steps from cow to 
consumer at the dining room table, 
the production and distribution of 
milk under satisfactory conditions 
14, Bread and Cereal—-The mak 
ing of cereal from grain; cooked ce 
real is enjoyed by a boy and a girl 
Both eat 
slowly, and chew the food well 
1S. A Drink of Water—Animals 
drinking; children at school and play 


eats dry cereal for supper 


drink from paper cups and learn t 
drink water before breakfast; learn 
when glasses of water should appear 
in day’s schedule eo» ooe 

16. Fruits and Vegetable Show 
vegetables and fruits relished by dif 
ferent animals A boy eats green 
vegetables at dinner and three girls 
have fruit as part of their school 
lunck , 

17, Let’s Be Modern 
making bread 

18. Florida 


Method of 
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Senior 


$1.00 


Distributor 


TirLES AND DESCRIPTIONS 


HEALTH 

1. Story of a Clean Tooth—(No. 
5003) soeeveoeandee 

2. Priceless Pearls (No. 5004)— 
Showing the value of proper care of 
the teeth in health and beauty..... 

3. Home Nursing—The Bed Bath 
(No. 5009)—Demonstrates the tech- 
nique of bathing a patient in bed and 
of making a bed while occupied... . 

4. Home Nursing—Routine Pro- 
cedures—(No. 5010)—Covers care of 
convalescent: taking the tempera- 
ture; pulse and respiration; prepar- 
ing patient for breakfast; serving 
food; preparing patient for the night. 

5 The House Fly—A life history 
(No. 5011) depicting larva, pupa 
and adult. Dangerous habits, rapid- 
ity of breeding and methods of con- 
trol of this common insect......... 

6. Man Against Microbe—Pictures 
the war which medical science has 
waged against disease. Opens with 
portrayal of London plague in 1665 
and later scenes present Leeuwen- 
hoek, Pasteur, Lister and Von 
Behring; features the practical ap- 
plication of scientific discoveries as 
in diphtheria immunization, milk 
pasteurization, etc. 

7. Bacteria—A culture medium is 
made and bacteria from vinegar, 
water, rich earth and dust are care- 
fully grown and then stained and 
examined, 


HOME MANAGEMENT 
1, A New Adventure—featuring 
home-making and household finances. 


INDUSTRIES 

1. What’s In a Dress—Deals with 
old problems in the dress industry, 
and new ways of solving them..... 

2. Silver. 

3. Leather. aT 

4. Behind the Cup—Depicts com> 
plete story of coffee from tree to 
cup; planting the seeds; growing the 
trees; picking the berries; blending, 
roasting, packing. 
NUTRITION 

1. The Amazing Vitamins -(No. 
1623)—-Story of vitamins and their 
public health benefits 

2. Vitamin Secrets 
(No. 1621) 


Revealed 


TEXTILES 

1. Silken Cocoons (No, 4037) 
Development of silk industry from 
fifth century. Processes used in the 
manufacture of silk from silkworms 

2. Velvet—King of Fabrics (No. 
1625)—Story of pile fabrics; source, 
manufacture and care of mohair vel 
vet upholstery. Perirhe cwas 

3. Cotton—From Seed to Cloth 
Shows cotton growing regions of the 
world. Cotton growing in the south 
ern states, ginning, transportation to 
New England, manufacture’ into 
cloth and blankets; animations and 
color photography show for the first 
time the details of spinning and 
weaving of cotton textiles and blan 


level 
S. level 


Std—Silent and Sound 
Junior H. S 
Senior H. § 


St—Silent 
Sd—Sound 
Charge 
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Foy ptian Classic Medieval El, ,abe than Borogve £ mplre 


INTRODUCE YOUR FASHION SHOW WITH 


“Welcome to our costume school 

Where fashion trend is our first rule. 

Fashions that are now called new te 

Have been worn by others too. L OUe es 


Through the centuries since the time of Eve 

Standards of dress have been decreed. . 

With Cleopatra, Queen of the Nile By Hazel T. Craig 

Capelets and sashes were in style. 

Tunics and drapery of today new fashion show idea cach year frequently taxes the 
Date to the Classic, so they say. : resourcefulness of the most clever teacher. Often 


We now disdain Medieval times an unusual introduction makes the fashion show 
tempo. The idea described here 


SWill 


Tall hennins, sleeves with pointed lines. along to a more lilting 
Klutings, ruffs and lace, we guess has been used very successfully to provide an interesting 
Come from the age of good Queen Bess background for the presentation of modern styles 

Wide panniers and petticoats To prepare the stage: Cut an 

Helped usher in the style Baroque. of the stage back drop two feet from the floor, five feet 
height Draw the back curtain 


opening in the center 


Empire styles of Napoleon's reign wide and eight feet in 
Called for bonnets, curls and trains. even with sides of opening and paint exposed board above 
Lace shawls and skirts so quaintly tiered and below to mateh curtain \ frame 


During the Civil War appeared. around opening if desired. The size of the stage 
of the opening somewhat so that 


may be painted 


and 


Sailors and leg o’ mutton sleeves we sec room may alter the size 
Were fashion firsts in the gay nineties it may be necessary to experiment by drawing 
Che hobble skirt before the wat porary rectangle first. Stretch a large thin white mu 


Meant women could not step afar sheet over opening and fasten securely 
age Erect a platform at back of opening two feet from 


olf a ten 


slin 


Quite a change with the flapper 


For a slouch and wide skirts were the rage floor and large enough for a person to stand on. Stand 


Now who would change our styles today some one as close to the sheet as 
on page 96) 


possible and, with a 


For any group in this array!” (Continued 
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Every girl in the seventh grade food class helped to plan and prepare this comprehensive exhibit of food products 


A Food Project 


From the Seventh Grade 


By Edith Comstock Black 


Jefferson School, Stockton, California 


FER HE December issue of PRACTICAL 
[ Home Kconomics carried an inter 
esting and informative article on the 
use of pliofilm, one of our most versa 
the day. If 


you haven't already been caught by its 


tile yardage materials of 
challenge to the imagination, may | 
suggest you purchase a yard or two as 
soon as possible at your nearest dry 
singing the 
itself 
but as a very important factor in car 


goods store? I am not 


praises of pliofilm, for alone, 
rying out a food exhibit conducted by 
my high seventh class in foods. 


May | 


know about pliofilm, that it is a pliable 


repeat for those who do not 


material, forty inches wide, costing 


about twenty-five cents a yard which 


may be had in a variety of colors in 
cluding blue, green, red, rose, plum, 
variegated color designs and clear. All 
pliofilm is transparent except for the 
It does not tear readi 


tret hi 


gold and silver 
ly but upon undue pulling, will 
somewhat 

When used in 


pliofilm is packaging 


76 


foods, we find that the food is moth 
proof, dust proof, and moisture proof 

important knowledge when preparing a 
food hope will be 


exhibit which we 


permanent—at least for a semester. Of 
course the idea of a food exhibit is not 
new but possibly our methods of ar 
ranging the food display may be new 
to you, 

We have collected, 


samples of raw 


during the past 


term, non-perishable 


food materials such as cereals, dried 


fruits, sugars and beverages, which have 
been the basis of dishes prepared in our 
food classes or 


current seventh grade 


that have a direct bearing to foods 
studied, 

We began our exhibit display by using 
bottles, collecting them from the = stu 
This 


problem, for the bottles varied in size 


dents immediately presented a 
and shape with openings too small or 
wider than necessary. 

It was at this time that we learned 
make 
bags which could be easily mounted on 


about pliofilm and decided to 


heavy construction paper and __ then 
placed on bulletin boards or kept in a 
storage box for student reference. To 
make the bags we cut clear pliofilm 
into strips three inches wide and eight 
inches long. Since pliofilm does not 
crease readily we placed it on a hard 
surface, (our large bread boards), 
marked off the width with a ruler and 
then placed a yard stick on the desired 
With a safety razor 
blade, in a holder, we 
yard stick making a clean cut on the 


pliofilm. It is better not to have to 


measurement, 
cut along the 


place many, if any, pins in the fabric 
when making these bags. 

The next step is to fold this three 
by eight inch strip in half and seal the 
Sealcraft iron. The 


sealed edge is allowed to cool at least 


two sides with a 
ten minutes to insure a perfect closure. 


This is very important to eliminate 
having a stream of rice or sugar from 
table to the 


After sealing and cooling the two seams 


the work ironing board. 
the food is placed in the bags and _ the 
To do this place the 


bags on a well padded working surface. 


top is. sealed. 


We found a large thick magazine satis 
factory. Heat the iron for at least five 
minutes and make a test on a_ small 
scrap of pliofilm for, if the iron is not 
heated, the will pull 


away. When the iron makes a good seal, 


suthiciently seam 
hold the pliofilm firmly in place on the 
magazine and with the Sealcraft in the 
hand roll it flat on the pliofilm. 
Now it is time to label the bags. At 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The Small High School Cafeteria 


oe cas Tracy Union High School 
Cafeteria which has been under my 
supervision since September, 1929, serves 
two purposes. It supplies a nourishing 
hot lunch for all students who cannot 
go home at noon time and provides a 
training school for the class in cafeteria 
management. Food prices are held to a 
minimum in order to give the students 
full advantage of good quality food at 
low cost. The financial side as well as 
the preparation and serving of food is 
included in the training course so that 
every student will have a_ thorough 
knowledge of how a cafeteria is oper- 
ated. Many of the eating places in 
Tracy now require high school cafeteria 
training before hiring any girl. 

In order that others may have some 
idea of the success of our cafeteria, | 
am including a financial statement cov- 
ering a five-year period beginning in 
August, 1934 and ending June 7, 1939. 


This statement shows the balance on 


hand at the beginning of the school 
year, an itemization of expenditures for 
each year and the percentage spent for 
each product in comparison to the total 


amount. A study of these percentages 


By Rena Cross 


Home Economics Teacher 
Tracy, California 


shows quite a close correlation through 
Deposits in- 
creased 1938-39 
a slight decrease took place. This was 


out the five-year period. 
each year until when 
explained by the corresponding decrease 
in the number served. Expenditures have 
little 


shown a 


varied a from year to year, but 


have greater increase as the 


number served increased. Miscellaneous 


expenditures covered items like 
kins, 


equipment such as cash boxes, spoons, 


nap- 
washing powder, flowers, and 
knives, bowls, pans, boilers and dishes. 
In 1939, $100.00 


cafeteria as part payment on two stoves 


was donated by the 
one electric and one gas. 

The girls in the cafeteria management 
class receive ten units of school credit 
and a ten or fifteen cent lunch depend 
ing upon how long they work during the 
\ woman is hired by the 


noon hour. 


month to wash dishes and cook food 
which requires more than one hour to 
prepare. 

At the beginning of the year a thirty 
four page booklet which I have worked 


out over a period of time is given to 


This financial statement, based on accurate records kept over a five year period, 


each student. 


l, 


is worthy 


This booklet contains: 
General directions on large quan 
tity cookery 

Specific serving directions 
Manager's duties 

\ssistant manager’s duties 
Checker and 
\ list of 


fifty recipes kept on file 


cashier’s duties. 
the seven hundred and 


The menu selection with prices: 
a. A meat dish, a meat with other 


meat substitute 


ingredients, a 
or a fish plate, 10c. 
b. Vegetable, buttered or creamed 


5c 
Soup—Se. 

\ vegetable salad, or a vege 
salad or egg 


table and fruit 


and meat salad—Se. 
A fruit salad—Se. 
\ starchy dessert such as a 
cream pie, cake or cream pud 
ding—5e 
\ fruit dessert such as a fruit 
pie, jello fruit or apple dessert 
5e 
\ sandwich—5c 
Muffins or rolls, 
either plain or cinnamon—3c 
(Continued on page 87) 
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of careful study and analysis. 
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Courtesy School Lunchrooms, Rochester, N. 


When the young people of today learn to select foods for their nutritive value as well as pleasing appearance and taste, school 
lunch directors may feel that they have laid the cornerstone for a healthier tomorrow 


For a Healthier Tomorrow 


By Frances Livingston Hoag 


PSHE cafeteria dietitian’s responsi 
| bility is of both an educational and 
social nature, for in this democratic na 
tion we want our children to learn self 
motivation. School lunches, therefore, 
should not only supply these thirty mil 
lion young Americans with good food, 
but help them in learning to select prop 
er foods for themselves, looking toward 
a healthier tomorrow. 
The work and aim of the school 
dietitian parallels that of the com 


munity nutritionist in that she must 


search out simple educational methods 
for presenting food and nutrition sub 
ject matter in a way that will contribute 
community. 


to the health of the whol 


It is essential that some very simple 
classication of foods be given that will 
help to establish a foundation for select 


ing foods in the order of their im 


78 


Nutritionist for the Philadelphia Dairy Council 


portance. Here is the eternally hungry 
high school boy, needing 5,000 calories 
daily, side by side with the girl who has 
to be thin 


and beautiful! Our guide must serve 


apparently one aim in life 


them both 


If we separate foods roughly into 
three groups and rate them for the prac- 
tical purpose of selection, as students 
are marked in school, the following may 
well serve as a guide: 


Grouv | or A’ Foops 


Milk, fruits, vegetables and eggs rate 
an A, 


ories but high in the so-called protec 


They are relatively low in cal 
tive elements. If one half of the energy 
needs, as nearly as is economically pos- 
sible, is selected from this group—like 
a well devised rule for any game—we 
stand a good chance of reaching the 
daily re- 


standard nutrition goals, or 


quirements for protein, minerals and vit- 
amins. 
Group II or B Foops 

Meats, fish, cereals (at least half of 
which should be from the unmilled 
variety), three pats of butter, and one 
tablespoon of sugar (used here only t0 
make other foods, such as desserts, at 
tractive) rate a B. Meat protein is 4 
valuable as egg or milk protein, but is 
more expensive and does not make 80 
many other contributions to the diet. A 
cafeteria director is wise who varies 
her offerings of breads and_ cereals 
Since Americans get 2bout a third of 
their calories from cereals, it is essetr 
tial to selection and keep 
whole grain cereals in the diet. This 
also tends to develop an attitude o 
flexibility in habits of food selection and 


adds variety to the daily menu 


guide the 
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Grovv III or C anno D Foops 

Pies, cakes, pastries and sweets are 
high in calories but relatively low or 
even deficient in minerals and vitamins. 
They are valuable to amplify the energy 
requirement of an active boy, but should 
be the first to be cut down in the diet 
of an apprehensive high school or col- 
lege girl who, watching her weight, 
all too often omits such essentials as 
milk, eggs and vegetables in her effort 
at unguided weight control. 

The plate or tray luncheon combina- 
tion scheme offered here is not the only 
method for correcting nutrition ills and 
bad food habits among our large school 
population. In the future there may, 
and undoubtedly will, evolve better meth- 
ods for meeting the two objectives con- 
stantly in the minds of cafeteria di- 
rectors, namely—to train students to like 
and to select the right foods for ade- 
quate nutrition and to get into the hu- 
man machinery of these children the 
elements essential to growth and health. 

In many schools gratifying results 
have followed the introduction of plate 
lunches, particularly when all depart- 
ments have cooperated to make this an 
educational project. Children like to 
see the exact value of this special plat- 
ter in relation to their own interests. 
They are intrigued and become sufficient- 
ly experimental to try it, if they are 
convinced that it is helping them meet 
a personal goal. 

Since a picture is worth 5,000 words, 
it is well to make good use of an effec- 
The Art Depart- 
posters of 


tive visual method. 
make attractive 


platters for 


ment can 


these special each home 


room. They can be graphed by the 
Science Department and discussed in all 
social studies classes. 

In order to check nutrition achieve- 
ments in the school cafeteria a week’s 
food intake of five platter lunches was 
studied. These were from 
outstanding school cafeteria systems run 


selected 


with definite emphasis on student health. 

The main dish on each of these plat- 
ters was different, but each had a half 
pint of milk and a whole wheat bread 
and butter sandwich. The milk guarded 
the child against what is generally con 
America’s deficiency, 


sidered greatest 


calcium; and the whole wheat bread 
added Vitamin B,, or thiamin and iron 


these, also, being common deficiencies 


Five PLarrers SeLecrep 
I 
Meat balls (2 oz.) 
No. 8 scoop mashed potatoes 
No. 30 scoop buttered fresh peas 
'2 Sandwich—whole wheat bread 
’2 ¢ Coconut cream pudding 
pt. \lilk 
Cost—.0875 Selling Price $.15 
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Il 

VY ¢. Noodles scalloped with tomatoes 

and bacon 

» c. Tossed vegetable salad 

» Whole wheat bread and butter sand- 

wich 

c. California cream pudding and 

pt. Milk 


Cost—.087 Selling Price $.15 


Ill 
Liver loaf (2 oz.) 
4% c. Scalloped potatoes 
1% c. Buttered new carrots 
1% c. Fruit cup and peanut butter cookie 
4 pt. Milk 


Cost—.092 Selling Price $.15 


Composite oF Five PLATTERS 


Energy 
Protein 
Calcium 


» 
” 


Phos. - 


Iron 

Vitamin 
Vitamin 
Vitamin 
Vitamin reboflavin 


Energy _ Pro. Ca 


Shares. or 


Phos. Iron 


IV 


Filet of haddock (3 oz.) 
No. 8 scoop mashed potatoes 


“4 


I 


( 


cup vegetable salad 

Whole wheat bread and butter sand- 
wich 

pt. Milk and 1 apple 

“ost—.0921 Selling Price $ 


V 


Creamed eggs on toast (1 egg) 


4 
M4 
I > 


( 


(Costs as of 


743 


c. Buttered carrots 

c. Buttered string beans 

pt. Milk and 1 apple 

“ost—.088 Selling Price $.15 
1939, East Coast area) 
(Continued on next page) 
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calories 


28.75 grams Pro. 30 
0.48 grams Ca. 44 
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Large Quantity Recipes for March 


Sorr Movasses CooKIEs 

¥%, cup melted fat 
cup pure molasses 
cup 
cup 


brown sugar 
thick sour milk 
cups pastry flour 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoons ginger 
teaspoons soda 
tablespoon lemon extract 
Mix the 
sugar until smooth. 
the sifted with 
ginger, and soda. Add the 
tract. Mix to a smooth stiff dough and 
chill until Roll floured 
surface to a thickness of Cut 
shapes. 


fat, 
Add the sour milk, 
the 


lemon 


melted molasses, and 


then flour salt, 


ex- 
firm. out on a 
14-inch. 
into a variety of interesting 
Place on a greased baking sheet and 
8 to 
rolled quite 


bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
10 minutes. These may be 
thin if a crisp cooky is desired. Recipe 


makes about 100 cookies. 


CHICKEN & SPAGHETTI SPECIAL 
214, pounds spaghetti 
quarts chicken stock 
teaspoons celery salt 
quarts chicken stock 
pound chicken fat 
pound onion, ground 
ounces flour 
tablespoons pimento, chopped 
tablespoons green pepper, chopped 
ounce parsley, chopped 
pounds chicken meat, cubed 
Cook the 
Six quarts ol 
salt 


spaghetti until tender in the 
chicken stock 


Add more salt, if necessary. 


and celery 


80 


Bring the remaining 2 quarts of chick- 
en stock to a boil. Brown the onion in 
the chicken fat, blend the flour and add 
to the boiling stock. Cook seven to ten 
before the 
green pepper, parsley and chicken meat. 
Mix with the cooked spaghetti. 
yields 50 servings. 


minutes adding pimento, 


Recipe 


SUPREME SALAD 
pounds cabbage 
pound marshmallows 
pounds pineapple, diced 
pound almonds 
quart cream, whipped 
quart boiled dressing 
Shred the cabbage fine and crisp in 
ice water half hour or 
Drain thoroughly. Cut the marshmal- 
lows in quarters and dice the pineapple. 
Cut the almonds lengthwise. Mix all of 
the ingredients except the almonds, with 


for a more. 


the whipped cream and boiled dressing. 
with sliced 
allowed to 


lettuce. Garnish 
almonds. If the 
stand after mixing the cabbage loses its 


Serve on 
salad is 


crispness. Recipe yields 56 servings. 


Oxp-FasnioneD BAKED RICE 
PUDDING 

14% pound rice */, teaspoon salt 

71% quarts milk pound sugar 
¥, pound raisins 

Scald the milk, add washed rice and 

until the rice is 

the 


slow oven 
When 


raisins 


bake in a 
Stir. 
done add 
continue cooking until the rice is done 
Recipe serves 50. 


tender. rice is almost 
sugar, and salt and 


and the top brown. 








By thus selecting platters from our 
best run cafeterias and throwing them 
into relief, by the visual graph method, 
we can carefully consider both the weak 
and strong points and see just what we 
have achieved toward reaching our nu- 
trition goals. After that we can con- 
sider how to reinforce the weaker points 
and where to put the emphasis in both 
the classroom and kitchen itself, in the 
days ahead. 

By taking an average of the five 
platters, we have a basis for review- 
ing the week’s contribution of the school 
lunch to a child’s diet. For the purpose 
of checking against a definite goal, let’s 
assume we are dealing with students of 
upper grade or high school age, need- 
ing thirty shares of Energy or 3,000 
calories. Since lunch is one of three 
daily meals it should supply at least a 
third of the day’s requirements, but, as 
Mrs. Martin has recently reported on 
the experimental evidence of over six 
thousand school children, 50% of them 
come to school without an adequate 
breakfast, 63% with no milk, and 20% 
with no breakfast at all. As we know, 
only too well, the home selection of 
food for the third meal, dinner, is not 
at all likely to supply a third of the 
minerals and vitamins needed. There- 
fore, we might assume the responsibility, 
finances permitting, of having the plate 
lunch furnish a half of the daily needs 
—particularly for minerals and vitamins. 

Man is apparently not equipped with 
any instinct for selecting his food wise- 
ly. Any instinct with which he is en- 
dowed is concerned only in satisfying 
his energy The probability is 
that left to his devices his diet 
will be deficient in many of the other 


needs. 
own 


requirements. 

On this basis the calcium needs will 
consumed. at 
and we 


be met only if milk is 
school ; 


the time it is 


home as well as in 
know, too, that 68% of 
The iron, as always, will be low. 
been 


not. 
The 
planned exceptionally well and far bet- 
Liver and eggs 
served once a week have brought up 
the iron average. 

It is apparent that the trained cafe- 


platters studied here have 


ter than most lunches. 


teria director managing a lunch room on 
a 60 to 65% food cost basis, with little 
or no margin of profit, has many colos 
She must use what she 

Now if instead 
extenders such a 
more po 
surprising improvement is noted, 
especially in the iron content. Molasses 
is also a cheap and well utilized source 


sal problems. 


calls meat extenders. 


of too many cereal 


rice and macaroni, she uses 


tatoes, 


of iron and gingerbread made with milk, 
eggs and molasses bolsters up this need 
for minerals. 

If a high energy lunch is served, and 


apparently demanded by the children— 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Ry-Krisp is made of whole 
rye, salt and water. Each 
wafer (6 grams) contains 
6 I. U. vitamin B1, 
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Easy-to-follow Recipes and Food Lists for 
Wheat, Milk and Egg-free Diets 


Imagine what a help it would be to have, for quick refer- 
ence, a variety of recipes for delicious dishes which can be 
prepared without wheat, milk or eggs. Dishes, for example, 
like Candied Apple Betty, Gravy and Stuffed Tomatoes— 
all safe, tempting, appetizing. 

Imagine, too, the convenience of having, for distribution, - _ 
these handy Diet Booklets that tell at a glance which foods ceneceet — “ahaha” 
can and cannot be eaten safely by those allergic to wheat, * 
milk or eggs. 
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These special recipe and diet booklets are yours for the 
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ch Unlike most leavened breads which contain wheat, milk or 965B Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Shall We Prepare 
Household Assistants ? 


\ST month Toledo opened a mod- 

L ern, well equipped high school de- 
voted to the preparation for wage earn- 
ing occupations of that group of girls 
who must work when high school days 
cannot look forward to 
college entrance. Founded in September 
of 1938 with this objective in view the 
school was immediately thrust into an 
while 

Such questions as, 


are over and 


organization program housed in 
temporary quarters. 
“What are the occupations which these 
girls will enter?” and “How can we pre- 
pare them?” had to be answered im- 
mediately in terms of the new building 
which was made possible by the sale of 
an old out-moded high school. 

A vocational survey of girls and 
women made in 1938 showed that dur- 
1933 to 1938 in- 


seven hundred 


ing each year from 


clusive an average of 
and fifty-five work certificates was is- 
girls between sixteen and 
eighteen. The majority of these cer- 
tificates were issued to permit girls to 


sued to 


remain in their own home while mother 
was employed or to do “house work” for 
Few were given for other 
These find- 


a neighbor. 
types of private industry. 
ings, coupled with the inescapable fig- 
ures of the 1930 census which showed 
household employment to be the second 
occupation employing 
Toledo, and the 
urgent reliable house- 
keepers of the community for trained 


highest single 


girls and women in 
demand from 
workers, led to the study of the pos- 
sibilities of the inclusion of preparation 
for this occupation in the plans for 
the new building. 

This study led to the following pro- 
cedure which is offered here as a guide 
to others contemplating such a course. 
To insure as great a chance of success as 
possible the first review 
of all possible literature in the field. 
Some recent material which was es- 
pecially helpful is listed herewith: 


step was a 


United States Department of La- 
bor, Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
154; United States Government 
Printing Office; October, 1937. 

Home Assistants, Vocational Train- 
ing Program; The State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education, 
Lansing, Michigan; 1938. 

Household Employee Relations; In- 
dustrial Committee and Public 
Affairs Committee of the YWCA, 
Toledo, Ohio; June, 1938. 


Domestic Occupations; National 
Youth Administration of Illinois; 
May 12, 1936. 

Household Employees Hand Book; 
Marion Hurst; The Dewing Pub- 
lishing Company, 100 N. W. 3rd 
Street, Oklahoma City, 1939. 


A note of optimism is creeping into 
this newer literature. “Here is a job 
which can be analyzed, for which stand- 
hours and wages can be 
adopted, and to which under better 
conditions young women with house 
keeping ability can be attracted,” are 
the tones repeated over and over. 

To help locally in obtaining 
optimistic objectives a capable advisory 


ards as to 


these 


committee was appointed as the next 
We chose the director of Luella 
for under- 


step. 
Cummings Home, a_ school 
privileged capable girls, the supervisor 
of nurses at Toledo Hospital, the local 
supervisor of home economics, the In- 
dustrial Secretary of the YWCA, the 
director of the Federal Project on Fam- 
ily Life Education, the director of a day 
nursery, an employer, a successful house- 
hold assistant and the coordinator at 
the school for this committee. 

At the very beginning the committee 
discussed the skills which must be recog- 
nized as necessary of achievement in the 
For the 
shop 


planning of the curriculum. 
sake of clarity we divided the 
experience into units of preparation and 
service; clothing care and preparation, 
including care of household linens; child 
care; home nursing; maintenance with 
proper care of equipment and, in the 
twelfth year, an over all course with 
cooperative employment in __ private 
homes. I may say in passing that we 
expect girls to enter at the close of 
the ninth grade and remain for a three 
year period. At this time the girl 
will be high school  di- 
ploma. Accompanying each unit is 
the equally important related work in 
science, mathematics, applied English, 
history, trade relations, and economic 
and social problems. 

Probably the most important factor 
in tackling the whole problem is the 
choice of a teacher. Could we find 
a woman certified to teach under the 
laws of Ohio with a background of 
information furnished by home _ eco- 
nomics courses, who also had had ex- 
perience in preparing maids for service 


issued a 


By Ethel Wooden, Principal 


Vocational High School for Girls 
Toledo, Ohio 


in her own home? And, for the sake 
of comparison of standards, this home 
experience should be accompanied by 
some experience in private industry. 
Could such a person be found who also 
was well enough known in the com- 
munity to have the respect of the em- 
ploying group, clubs and interested or- 
ganizations and whom the girls would 
like and respect? This was a difficult 
task but finally we found such a qual- 
ified person. 

But a third factor presented itself— 
the selection of the student. Again we 
meet the bugbear that such a course is 
a “dumping ground.” As an experiment 
last spring in the talk to all ninth grad- 
ers of the city the course was de- 
scribed under the term—Household 
Management—with the result that we 
had more elections for a course not 
yet in force than we could care for. 
Each unit in the school is planned to 
handle a maximum of 30 girls so en- 
rollment is limited. In each high school, 
also, there is a key teacher who listens 
to the girls, knows their special abili- 
ties, likes and dislikes. This teacher 
can do much to give dignity to the 
course by referral of students doing 
good work in allied cooking or cloth- 
ing classes. 

However, if we attack the problem 
and arrive at the same three or four 
dollar care-of-children job which our 
students could have secured by leaving 
school on a work certificate without 
a high school diploma we are doomed 
to failure. Believing that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success we plan an active 
placement and follow-up program in the 
last year or until such time as the girl 
has made an occupational adjustment. 

This success, however, is a two way 
The employer is as important 
as the employee. An analysis of the 
jobs required in the home with em- 
ployer and employee present and a check 
up at regular intervals to be sure the 
employee gives value received, and _ re- 
ceives pay commensurate with service 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Miss Knox Writes From Santiago Betty Wason Writes From Rome uy wise y 
S you see, here I am, arrived EE. Gret ot February was a gala [OO eae 
A safe and sound without even get- day in Italy. Starting then coffee |! a = /* : 
val ting my feet wet! We saw two British may be imported again, and people who |! H : 
cruisers but both were in harbor and have almost forgotten what coffee tastes |} ; fy oO 
looked very peaceful; we also saw two like can once more imbibe the real |; 2 eo | m & 
merchant vessels, armed, but as they thing. For a price, of course. But cof- = 2 > ; 
were British and British cruisers seemed fee—real coffee—is as much a delicacy |1 * a oO : 
, . : = ‘ . 'o z pa ' 
the only ones on the West Coast, there in Europe now as champagne in Amer- | 1 > BS —a 
was no possible chance for excitement. ica. A drink called coffee is to be had re EL 7) 
ike No, all in all, I can recommend ocean in Rome for as little as three cents a ’ : 
me travel around this continent for any one cup, but it tastes like postum and has | } . 
by wanting a peaceful vacation. about as much kick as a glass of mud. |} ‘ 
ry. We docked in Valparaiso on Wednes- In the rest of Europe, particularly in|} Z® Boe 248835r70 . 
Iso day night about 8:30, too late to make the belligerent countries, I am told the | 1 ° 8 Oo ae E55 oat! Tz2 9: 
m- connections for Santiago that night. stuff served is a bitter brew of unbeliev- | 1 | asses Toe TB - i zi 
m- Charles, my brother, met me at the dock able awfulness. Z= ‘sae a5 yt 5 528 S: 
or with some other friends and we had a You have to know what part coffee | } ee ee B58¢ 4 eo S 5 OEs s: 
ld great reunion while we waited for the has played in European life to realize | ¢ 33 = x BSS 5 23am = § at 
ult baggage to come off. And what a wait! what a cataclysmic change bad coffee | : Bs g SRS age Sek ao 2 
al- Down here they just sling everything has meant. Coffee is more than a drink. | } 3 ness ig 52. xF ao ® a: 
together in great nets, drop it over the It’s an excuse to sit for hours at a time |! & © se, Sore 2LES a OF zi 
_ side and leave it all piled up in heaps in one of the large cafes, chatting over | + gE Bus - eens as Dee § O86 | + 
we wherever there is space. The nets jumble politics and the weather, reading all the | : Bg § . 4 222", S26 8.25 ge ! 
is up trunks, packing cases, hat boxes, newspapers and sometimes listening to = 85 : 
nt parcels—anything that comes to hand— + a small orchestra. We have no similar | ! < ZZ. 55 8 < BSS % 5 s a Oe ; 
d- and you can imagine what some of it institution in America. Cafes are the in- | ! ped 28, “ 35 Es eS 6.2 A ss A z: 
e- looks like by the time trunks sit on top cubators for political storms and revo- |! $S| sF F..=8s zo as oe oo 
Id of hat boxes for even a few minutes. lutions, as well as for petty gossip and |! 5 IL = = “peEg ae gSeP i 
ve Once the piles are on the dock, every- gay flirtations. They are as well-filled | + sus * S53 0m £s2<8 Dod: 
ot one scrambles in with porters and tries today as ever, but there’s something - gs zs Sega" we eS =: 
Ir. to pull out what belongs to him. It’s sad in the way the drinker puts down | ! oe > <8 23 > a5 mt Age 
to like nothing I ever saw before. We his cup, screwing up his lips and gazing | } Soe ® 2 223 Sq 528 >} 
n- hunted and pulled for two hours and disconsolately at the stuff he’s tried to}; 2 TEARS os TEE: 
yI, then were still missing two pieces, so we swallow. >. oss = 2a go. Bae F 
G ‘ 2 2 Sora om 2.28 ' 
ns gave up, handed all the checks to a man Outside of coffee, one can’t make |! % % Boseay On SPo ' 
i- from the company that hauls all the Em- much complaint about the food in Italy, acini ie” Waianae 
er bassy stuff and went up to the hotel for though. It’s excellent and varied, prob- 7S 
1€ dinner. I waited all next day for the ably topping that of any other country ed 
1g luggage to arrive, but I did not get it for abundance, and the delicatessen win- 50 
1- until yesterday. dows are full of tempting arrays of deli- % 
We are living, for the time being, in cacies. The bread, made partly with 
m the house of one of the Embassy fam- corn, is something to put American bak- 
Ir ilies who are in the States on vacation. ers to shame. Butter is seldom seen but 3 
ir It's a very grand place, far too grand Europeans rarely use butter on their ee “ e 
g in fact. We have, I should say, fif- bread anyway. The only great change oS re) 
it teen or twenty rooms here, a lovely gar- the war abroad has brought to Italy so : ae fe) 
d den, and eleven servants. far is a rise in food prices, almost a | : - 9 
‘= Why I fall over some kind of a ser- third greater in the last three months bv) 
e€ vant every time I turn around and and still rising. But spaghetti still costs ; 
e haven't even learned the names of all only fifteen cents a plate. In comparison » 
‘] of them yet. One brings me my break- with prices in other countries food in we 4 z 
fast, another does nothing but clean Italy is still cheap. 23 ale 4 
y shoes, a third seems to be always rather 1 talked about food prices with a man | 2 f %& 
t lazily dusting something or other, the who has just come down from Germany | =e @ 4 3 
e butler serves lunch and dinner, the par- and what a different story there! Ra- | ra Ene 
J lor maid serves tea—a great life! tion coupons for every single thing one $244 3 
r Today we are entertaining three gov- orders, of course, and milk, butter and Sok a 
‘ €rnment representatives for lunch. I eggs are rarely seen at all. Here are a 3 at pol ss 
J had quite a time making my Spanish few prices from a hotel menu in Ber- 32% 3 
e clear in discussing the menu with the lin: meat, one serving, $3.50. One apple, 7o% 3 
(Continued on page 91) (Continued on page 92) a Sahel 
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About Books 


Accepted Foods and Their Nutritional 
Significance, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 1939. Pp. 492. $2.00. 

This book contains descriptions of the 
products accepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Associa- 
tion as of September 1, 1939. These 
products have been classified into sev- 
eral categories and placed in more or 
less alphabetical order. In addition to 
descriptions of the products, the book 
includes rules and regulations of the 
Council, opinions of the members on 
many topics in the field of nutrition, and 
general decisions pertaining to food com- 
position and nutritional claims which 
may appear in advertising of food prod 
ucts. 

The following cross section of con- 
tents shows the value of this book as 
a reference for information on foods 
and their nutritional value: Vitamins 
and Vitamin Units, Fats and Oils and 
Their Products, Fruit Grain 
Products, Preparations Used in the 
Feeding of Infants, Milk and Milk Prod- 
ucts Other Than Butter. 

Section | on Work of The Council 
on Foods, in addition to giving history 


Juices, 


and purpose of the Council, covers three 
topics of interest to the consumer edu 
cation class: General Problems Relat- 
ing to Food Advertising, Examples of 
Jague and Inaccurate Claims, Exam- 
ples of the Misuse of Terms. 


What Every Woman Should Know About 
Furniture, by Jeanne Judson. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1940. Pp. 98. $2.50. 

Mrs. Judson has written this book 
for homemakers of average means and 
culture who want to know what con- 
stitutes quality in furniture and enough 
about period styles to be able to choose 
furniture wisely. 

The first few pages are devoted to 
pertinent information on veneers, carv- 
ing and decoration, general instruction, 
finish, upholstered furniture, furniture 
arrangements and cost. The remaining 
eighty pages are made up entirely of 
illustrations with informative captions. 
These are grouped under the headings: 
If You’re Modern Minded, If You're 
Proud of Your American Ancestry, 
Eighteenth Century English Furniture, 
Provincial Furniture, and Garden, Ter- 
race and Play Room Furniture. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


and Such 


Edith M. Barber 


As teacher, writer, columnist and con- 
sultant on food and nutrition, Miss Bar- 
ber has made an important contribution 
to the home economics profession and to 
home economics education. 


Edith Barber’s Cook Book. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940, $2.50. 

This modern American cook book 
has been written to prove the author’s 
point that “it’s easy to plan good meals; 
it’s easy to cook good meals.” In the 
opening chapter Miss Barber discusses 
the practical aspects of sensible eating, 
surveying the basic foods, the cost of 
food, family meal plans and the details 
of table service. There’s even a series 
of complete menus for every day of the 
week, for every season of the year. 

Chapters two and three deal with hos- 
pitality, including advice on the problem 
of the unexpected guest and details of 
entertaining, and “fool proof cookery,” 
a discussion of how to get the best re- 
sults from a recipe. 

The remaining twenty-three chapters 
contain 1265 recipes—all tested in Miss 
Sarber’s own kitchen. The chapter head- 
ings range from appetizers to vege- 
tables. Standard foreign recipes are 
included with the American ones. 

This book has been printed on spe 
cially treated, water resistant paper and 
bound in washable waterproof cloth to 
assure it a long and happy life. 


You Don't Have To Be Rich, by Allan 
Herrick. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1940, Pp. 235. $1.75 
You Don’t Have To Be Rich was 
written to tell how the average person 
or family can meet the requirements 
ef modern living on limited funds. lre- 
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pared by a man who has worked his 
way through school to become a well 
known banker and writer, this book 
is eminently sound and practical. 
Each chapter deals with problems which, 
at one time or another, practically every- 
one must cope. The first three chap- 
ters are for the high school and col- 
lege students who must earn as they go. 
Later chapters include incidents and il- 
lustrations from actual life covering 
such topics as Around The World On 
a Dime, Homes for The Middle Class, 
Wise Investments of Small Sums and 
Borrowing From Peter to Pay Paul. 
This book gives a great deal of help- 
ful information in an interesting form. 


Home Economics in General Education at 
the Secondary Level, by Ivol Spafford, 
Norma Albright, Sara Blanch, Hester 
Chadderdon, Margaret Pritchard, Ruby 
Simpson, Letitia Walsh, Frances Zuill. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 82. $1.25. 

In the introduction to this timely pub- 
lication Miss Ivol Spafford, under 
whose direction it was compiled, writes; 
“During the year 1938-39, a small group 
of home economists met together to dis- 
cuss home economics in general educa- 
tion at the secondary level. This ten- 
tative statement in regard to the mean- 
ing of home economics, its unique con- 
tribution to education, the objectives it 
can best serve, guiding principles for 
developing and evaluating a program is 
in part a result of these discussions. It 
has been prepared for the guidance of 
administrative officers, curriculum work- 
ers, teachers of home economics who 
are concerned that home economics 
make its best contribution to a broad- 
ened and enriched secondary school pro- 
gram.” Every secondary school home 
economics teacher should be familiar 
with this significant material. 


Fashions, Since Their Debut, by Car- 
rie Wilson. 
Textbook Company, 1939, 1.50. 


Scranton: International 

A history of costume presented in a 
novel manner, this book is a series of 
black and white plates. The author be- 
lieves that there is nothing more impor- 
tant in the study of fashions than the 
silhouette because it defines the charac- 
ter of a costume. 


Each plate contains one large charac- 


The Graduate Looks to the Future, by 
Clifford E. Erickson and Lois McCol- 
loch. Ilinois: McKnight & McKnight. 
Pp. 112. $48. 

When the time comes for the high 
school graduate to prepare for the years 
ahead this manual will help him to cast 
a momentary glance at past accomplish- 
ments and take a good look into the 
future. 

The boy or girl who reads the chap- 
ters on: Shall I Go to College? How to 
Get a Job, My Part in Homemaking 
and In Full Bloom will find much to 
think about and apply to life problems. 








teristic silhouette of the costume of 
the period. Surrounding this are small 
line drawings of details and accessories. 


A brief description of the period, coun- 
try and costume completes each page. 

This volume is helpful to the student | 
anil teacher of costume design as well 
as of historic costume. The perforated 
Pages may be easily removed and used 
Separately. A list of historical data that 
influenced fashion from 2500 B. C. to 
1939 A. D. is included.—D. S. D. 
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Job Histories of Women Workers at the 
Summer Schools, prepared by Eleanor 
M. Snyder as a part of her work for 
the Masters Degree at Columbia Uni 
versity, reports on the industrial experi- 
ence of some seven hundred women who 
attended various summer schools for 
workers in 1931-34 and 1938. Part one 
deals with the summer schools and 
their influence; Part two presents facts 
about the students and their industrial 
experience. The appendix contains gen- 
eral tables and a copy of the question- 
naire upon which the study was based. 
Price 10c. (Continued next page) 






















































O ONE need ever hesitate to serve Nucoa on 


the table. Nucoa is a quality food. 


See the way Nucoa is wrapped—first in parch- 
ment, then in a waxed, moisture-proof carton, 
then sealed germ-tight in waxed paper! Taste the 
sweet freshness of Nucoa! No Nucoa is ever held 
in cold storage! It is made, not seasonally, but 
fresh daily the year around—on order only. 

And every pound of Nucoa contains over 7,500 
USP units of Vitamin A! Winter or summer, 
it does not vary. For Nucoa is made under rigid 
laboratory control. Natural Vitamin A is added 
to Nucoa, and daily tests—the Carr-Price test, 
spectrophotometer tests—and biological tests— 


guarantee the potency. 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


“YES, NUCOA IS A FINE 
EXAMPLE OF THE WAY A MODERN 
QUALITY FOOD IS KEPT 
UNIFORMLY PURE AND FRESH!” 








DIFFERENT FROM 
OLD-TIME MARGARINES 
Nucoa is made from pure vege- 
table oils (American) churned 
in fresh pasteurized skim milk. 
Non-fat milk solidsin Nucoa give 
it appetizing flavor — delicious 
on bread .. . enriches cooking. 
Nucoa has smooth, ‘“‘workable”’ 
texture—easy to cream and to 
spread. 














THE WHOLESO 
“THRIFT SPREAD” 
WITH VITAMIN A 


General Offices: 88 Lexington Ave., New York City * Plants: Bayonne, N. J.—99 Avenue A 
Chicago, I1l.—2802 South Kilbourne Ave. * San Francisco, Cal.—1900 Bryant Street 
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Housekeeping Management & Organiza- 
tion, by Crete M. Dahl. Stamford, Con- 
necticut: The Dahls. Pp. 242. $3.00. 
Here is a complete reference book 
for executives in hotels, hospitals, clubs, 
institutions and departments of hotel ad- 
ministration and institution management 
in schools and colleges. In the prepara- 
book Mr. Dahl, who is 
Housekeeping Consultant of the Hotel 
Management Magazine has interviewed 
both large and 
Floor plans, charts, 


tion of this 


leading executives in 
small institutions. 
schedules and record sheets are used 


lavishly to illustrate the text. 


EVAP. MILK 


BUTTERFAT 7.8% 
17 (4 4°3) Se od 
PROTEIN 7.0 
MINERALS 1.4 


VAPORATED milk is appreciated by 
home economists for the unequaled 
economy with which it supplies every 
essential nutritive value of whole milk. 


One factor in this noteworthy economy 
is the strategic location of evaporating 
plants in the country or in small towns, 
giving the farmer a short haul and an 
assured market even in seasons of great- 
est milk flow. 


Other factors are the elimination of 
needless bulk, through the removal .of 
water; economical transportation and 
storage without refrigeration; and eco- 
nomical distribution, in a throw-away 
package. At every step, savings are 
passed on to the consuming public. 

But see how the quality interests of the 
public are protected—in the production 
of the nation’s leading brand, Irradiated 
Carnation Milk! Vigilant supervision of 


Holiday Parties, by Dorothy Gladys Spi- 
cer. New York: The Woman’s Press. 
Pp. 199. $1.50. 

You all know Dorothy Gladys Spi- 
cer’s articles in Practical Home Econom- 
ics so this delightful book needs little 
more introduction. There are parties for 
every occasion, from January through 
December—including Epiphany Eve, Val- 
entine’s Day, Easter Tuesday. 

Each party has as its central theme 
some festival—folk, patriotic or re- 
ligious; each is complete in itself from 
invitation and decorations to entertain- 
refreshments. 


ment suggestions and 





STUDENT: If evaporated milk is good 
whole milk, with all the food value 
left in, how can it be so economical? 


INSTRUCTOR: Chiefly because of 
the savings in packing and dis- 
tribution. 


. Lhen ECONOMY 


farms and herds safeguards the milk 
supply. Scientific processing and labora- 
tory control guarantee purity and uni- 
formity, while retaining the nutritive 
virtues of the original whole milk and 
adding bio-assayed vitamin D potency. 


In Irradiated Carnation Milk, quality 
comes first—but economy broadens the 
benefits that this good milk is every- 
where conferring, in feeding the family 
better for less, and in bringing up the 
baby on a formula of superior digesti- 
bility and growth-promoting adequacy. 


May we send you, free, the “Carna- 
tion Year Book of Menus and Recipes”? 
It tells the story of Carnation quality — 
and the recipes demonstrate the better 
cooking results obtainable with creamy- 
smooth Irradiated Carnation Milk. 

{ddress-Carnation Company, 702-L, 
Vilwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Onracialed 


RNATION MILK 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 








Practical Preparation for Beauty Culture, 
by Ruth S. Jones. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 262. $3.00. 

Miss Jones who is Supervisor ot 
Schools of Beauty Culture in Pennsyl- 
vania has prepared this book as “a 


curriculum for schools, manual for 
teachers, handbook for operators and 
textbook for students.” Teachers of 
good grooming in high school and col- 
lege alike have needed such a text and 
reference on beauty culture. 

The last few pages of each chapter 
contain in outline form essential facts 
and procedures explained in that par- 
ticular chapter and specimen examina- 
tion questions for teacher use. Inter- 
spersed with the textual material are 
many photographs and diagrams to help 
the student visualize the steps and tech- 


niques involved. 


The Questions Girls Ask, by Helen Wel- 
shimer. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

The introduction to this frank dis- 
cussion of the questions girls ask is 
written by Ruth Haller Ottaway, Pres- 
ident, National Council of Women of 
the United States, Inc. This “Bethlehem 
Plan” is based on the belief that the 
teen-age girl wants to talk frankly about 
her personal and social problems. The 
first chapter discusses the Open Forum. 
Subsequent chapters cover “That First 
Date, Be Your Age, The Wide, Wide 
World, The Boy Friend Looks You Over 
and Information Please.” 

Included are suggestions for original 
playlets to be written and acted by girls 
and questionnaires to help girls take 
their own private ratings. 


The Public Affairs Committee, Inc, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
has just issued Consumer Series Bul- 
letin No. 1, entitled Chain Stores, Pro 
and Con. This pamphlet was prepared 
by Helen Dallas for the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, on the basis of a 
study of The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the United States Department of 
Commerce, The Bureau of Census and 
other research data. Price, 10c. 


The New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva has recently 
compiled Circular No. 187 on Foreign- 
Type Cheeses That Should Be More 
Generally Made and Consumed — in 
This pamphlet is interesting- 
beautifully 

foreign cheeses and 


America. 
ly written and illustrated. 
As a history of 
their counterpart in this country, this 


book has much to offer the student. 


Know the publications of the U. S. 
Office of Education. A revised list of 
bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets and good 
reference bibliographies prepared 1930-39 
is now available. 
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The Small High 
School Cafeteria 


(Continued from page 77) 





Every student becomes manager of the 
cafeteria for one week. Among _ her 
most important duties are the planning 
of menus, the collecting of daily recipes 
and the making out of purchase orders 
to be telephoned or delivered to the dif- 
ferent firms from which the cafeteria 
buys. 

An Assistant Manager reports on the 
food sold in the cafeteria, the number 
of students served, and the cash taken 
in each day. She also indicates to the 
teacher the popularity of certain foods. 
It is difficult to educate the students’ 
tastes and at the same time balance the 
budget. 

The girls who do the cooking also do 
the serving, rotating in their positions 
every week until they become proficient 
at each station. The cashier and checker 
have more responsible jobs and need a 
longer period of service in which to be- 
come efficient. 

Each day’s cooking chart is posted 
before the class enters. Thus every girl 
knows at once what she is to prepare 
and, upon receiving the recipe directions 
and amount from the manager, can go 
immediately to work. This saves a great 
deal of time, for the teacher need not 
see the individual girl unless there is a 
question concerning the recipe. 

Purchase orders are made in duplicate, 
one to be given to the firm, in case the 
order is not telephoned, and the other 
to be left with the teacher. They indi- 
cate the order number, the firm’s name, 
the date that the food is to be deliv- 
ered, the name of the manager, and the 
food ordered. The duplicate order acts 
as a check on the firm so that no substi- 
tution is possible. 

The manager is required to make out 
a detailed report at the end of her week 
with adding machine slips for the bills 
of each firm, This report shows the ex- 
penses and receipts, and the difference 
in either profit or loss. 

A monthly report of the cafeteria to- 
tals the manager’s weekly reports and 
shows at a glance how the cafeteria 
Stands financially. 

At the conclusion of the school year, 
these monthly reports are compiled into 
an annual report which gives not only 
the grand total of expenses and receipts 
for the year but also a comparison of 
these for the past five years. This en 
ables the teacher to work out a budget 
for present planning and future ref- 
erence. 

The monthly and annual reports are | 
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| 


mimeographed and a copy given to each 
member of the Board of Education, in 
addition to those retained and filed by 
the principal and the teacher. 

The cashier's report is filled in each 
day by the girl who acts as cashier. It 
shows not only the number of students 
served, the number of meal tickets sold, 
and the amount checked on these, but 
also the cash received and the amount of 
food sold. The difference between these 
latter two amounts is the money from 
sales during the 


candy and popsicle 


noon hour. A comparison of profit from 


the candy and popsicles with the total 
profit for the month indicates whethet 
the food sold is paying the expenses 
The cash is counted each day by the 
responsibility should 
Then the 


school secretary places it in the safe un 


teacher, for this 
not be carried by students 
til Friday, at which time the teacher and 
secretary count the total cash receipts, 
make out the deposit slip and send the 
All monthly bills are 


checked and paid by the teacher. She 


cash to the bank. 


makes out the checks for the different 
(Continued on next page) 


with the ALY 


“PEASANT-WARE™ 


Broiler with Serve Tray 
—a patented feature for 


You'll readily acclaim 
the exclusive new Roper ‘Peasant- 
Ware” Broiler with Serve Tray offer- 
ing a revolutionary broiling service. Be- 
cause this grill is made of pottery, it’s 
as easy to clean as a china plate. It 
is used with an enameled pan so de- 
signed that fats and greases are car- 


Gor School 
Cafeterias 


With its increased oper- 


ried away trom the broiling area. 
Then there’s a glistening chrome tray 
to be used with the “Peasant-Ware™ 
grill for serving foods piping hot right 
on the table. 

Here is the greatest improvement in 
cooking equipment made for many 
years. 


Sead Now for full de- 


tails and information on the 
new 1940 Roper gas ranges 


with other exclusive fea- 





ating economy, reduced 
meat shrinkage and more 
convenient features, 
Roper will help put your 


dining room on an effi- 





cient basis. 





tures, as well, including the 
Staggered Top that elimi- 
nates burned wrists and hot 
utensil handles provides 


more cooking space. 


£0. D.ROpER 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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firms and gives them to the principal 
who signs them upon presentation of the 











bills. The checking account is placed 
under the name of the Tracy High 
School Cafeteria, W. W. Crow, Prin- 





cipal. 








Having this checking account in a lo- 
cal bank under the “Tracy Union High 
School Cafeteria” is exactly according 
to the 1939 Public School 
System code, section 6.736 which reads: 











California 





“The governing board of any school 








district miay, in its discretion, establish 





an account for each cafeteria established 







in a school of the district, or for all 





cafeterias established in the schools of 














the district, in one or more banks. Such 
account shall be known as “The Cafe- 
teria Account of (Insert name of dis- 
trict) District.” If the account is estab- 
lished for one ot several cafeterias, it 
shall be known as “The Cafeteria Ac- 
count of the (insert name of school) 
School of (insert name of district) Dis- 
trict.” Ali receipts of the cafeteria, or 
cafeterias, as the case may be, derived 
from the sale of food shall be deposited 
in such account and shall be expended 
only for the maintenance of such cafe- 
teria, or cafeterias, exclusive of hous- 
ing, equipment and supervision. 

“The governing board of the district 
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lrg Here’s a quartette of distinctive 
i” dishes, blended in perfect harmony 






















































































aking. There is no mistake 
about the food value of these 
and other Sexton entrees and 
sauces —no mistake about 
their quality — and no mis- 
take about their profit to you. 





PUT their song into words-and it would be something like this, 
“Everything good at Sexton’s for those who serve many people 
each day.” Chop Suey Sauce, Spaghetti Sauce, Chili con Carne 
...even Tomato Soup—a la Edelweiss—becomes a dish fit for 


SEXTON 


QUALITY FOODS 


1883 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


@©® 1940 JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
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shall designate an employee or em- 
ployees of the district to have custody 
of such account or accounts, and such 
employee or employees shall be re- 
spousible for the payment into such ac- 
count or accounts of all moneys re- 
quired to be paid into such account or 
accounts, and for all expenditures there- 
from, subject to such regulations as the 
said governing board shall prescribe. 

“Upon the order of the governing 
board of any district having a cafeteria 
fund in the county treasury and estab- 
lishing an account, or accounts, as here- 
in provided, the county treasurer shall 
deposit the moneys in said fund to the 
said accouni, or accounts, and_ shall 
notify the county auditor and county or 
city and superintendent of 
schools of his action. If such moneys 
are to be deposited in more than one 
such account, the governing board of 
the district shall designate the amount 
to be placed in each such account. 


or 


county 


The governing board of any school 
district maintaining one or more cafe- 
provide for an an- 


The cost 


teria accounts shall 
nual audit of such 
of such audit shall 
the 


accounts. 
constitute a charge 


against funds of such district.” 





A Food Project 


(Continued from page 76) 








used 
adhere 


first we gummed labels which 
did not any too well to the 
surface of the pliofilm. Then we found 
that Scotch tape has a greater ad- 
herence to the pliofilm so we placed 
this over each label. 

Next we mounted the bags on dark 
colored paper, fastening 
them with more Scotch tape. We orig- 
inally used the regular transparent book 
mending tape but this behaved in the 
same manner as the gummed labels. 

As you will observe in the picture 
we have tacked the mounted bags on 
our bulletin boards, which are movable 
so that they may be taken from place 


construction 


to place and stored at will. 

This apparently completed the exhibit 
but we decided to make a descriptive 
The 


indexed, contains a 


catalog to accompany the display. 





catalog, which is 
brief history of the food or some it 
teresting bit of knowledge about it 


such as, in the case of a special tea, 






its use for ceremonial occasions. 






I feel that this work is in direct re- 
lation to the subjects, 
correlating with English, spelling, social 
correlation 
yet 4a 


students’ other 





studies and art work—a 





which is often overlooked and 





most important procedure in the mod- 


ern classroom. 
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Open House at 
Drexel 
(Continued from page 71) 





Dress trimmings made of different 
kinds of materials from rick-rack to 
laces were mounted effectively on large 
22” x 28” cards. Garments on which 
the trimmings were appropriately used 
were hung near by. 

The importance of accessories these 
days, was evident from the display of 
belts and collars made of yarns, raffia 
and embroidered linens, and the but- 
tons of wood, fur and metals. 

The College Shop and Glamour Clinic 
have been previously mentioned. The 
“skit” spoken of showed a mother and 
daughter shopping for a 
wardrobe and illustrated the importance 
of the well selected dress for a certain 
personality, correct accessories for the 


mid-season 


costume, and careful consideration of 
hair arrangement. 

At all times during the visiting hours 
students were working in the Art Room 
at various kinds of Arts and Crafts, 
making designs, transferring them to 
leather, silk, blocks, and _ tiles. 
Some charcoal, 


linen, 
students using 
others water colors or crayons, while 
some were printing in black and white. 
An exhibit of inexpensive costume jew- 
elry, painted bowls, and decorated cork 
mats were among the examples of com- 
pleted students’ work in this room. 
Studies illustrating color, texture and 


were 


design of draperies, upholstery and floor 
coverings were displayed with the use 
of generous amounts of the actual mate- 
rials. Each study or “room” was labelled 
as illustrating the reflection of a certain 
personality, and indicated that, if one 
could start from the ground up, the 
home background could be keyed to 
any woman’s personality be it exotic or 
demure. It is presumed, of course, that 
the husband would blend well, and there 
were no encumbrances such as Aunt 
Sara’s “hand-me-down” rug! 

A number of tables were set with 
silver, glass and linens, carefully se 
lected to illustrate some point, as econ- 
omy, use of novel flower arrangements 
or the use of paper decorations, with 
emphasis on suitability to the occasion. 
Appropriate and inappropriate — table 
equipment and decorations for a chil 
dren’s party was included as one of the 
illustrations. 

\ series of scheduled foods and nu 
trition demonstrations dealt with the se- 
lection of the meal eaten away from 
home. The importance of the nutritive 
value of this meal in its relationship 
to the other meals of the day was indi 
cated with the supplementary food val- 
ues necessary to meet the individual or 
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the family’s total daily requirements 
A child’s lunch box, a 


sandwich 


clearly stated. 
restaurant lunch, an adult’s 
lunch, and an afternoon tea, were all 
demonstrated. The basis for the choice 
of the foods used in the demonstrations 
was the result of a study made of typi- 
cal “away from home” meals, selected 
by our students and various members 
ot their families. 

For further elaboration of this theme, 
a static exhibit was shown in the nu- 
trition laboratory of a day’s meals ful- 
filling the nutritional requirements of a 
normal adult and how these same meals 
limited for the 


could be enlarged or 


under or over-weight person, respective- 
ly. 

Albino rats made graphic the effect of 
low vitamin and poor protein diets in 
comparison with results secured with 
an adequate diet. The ingredients of the 
diets used shown as measured 
amounts before mixing. A cost study 
of proteins as found in various foods 


were 


was included, with nutritional implica- 
tions as to biological value graphically 
indicated. 

The actual preparation of food for a 
series of meals was scheduled as an 
uninterrupted 

(Continued on next page) 


demonstration during 


FREE! CLASSROOM HELPS 


THAT YOU'LL ENJOY USING! 
OFFERED BY MACA— 


THE NEW FAST, DRY YEAST 
THAT KEEPS ON THE 
PANTRY SHELF! 


YOURE NEVER 700 OLD TO 
LEARN SOMETHING WEW 
ABOUT BAKING / 


S A teacher, you know there is always 
something new happening in the food 
field—exciting new developments and new 
ways to do things. That’s why we're confi- 
dent that you'll get a thrill out of introduc- 
ing MACA YEAST to your classes. 

MACA YEAST is new and different. You 
never, honestly, ever heard of a yeast like 
this. It’s a dry yeast that acts fast, and 
keeps on your pantry shelf or in any handy 
place, without refrigeration! Yet it’s just 
as simple to use as any ordinary moist 
yeast. Here’s something that you'll enjoy 
telling your pupils about and they’ll thank 
you for introducing them to Maca. 


No New Method Required 


When you’re ready to bake you just take a 
package of Maca from the pantry shelf, 


dissolve the contents in a cup of lukewarm 


water and by the time you get your other 
things measured out it’s ready to use. Sim 
ply follow your favorite straight dough 


baking method! It’s simple, easy and quick. 


To learn about Maca yourself and to get 


some interesting material for your class 
work, simply write a note to our Home Eco 
nomics Department. (See text below.) Infor- 


mation and samples of Maca 
will be sent to you free. c® 


S 


SPECIAL NOTE FOR TEACHERS 





Answers to Questions 
About Maca Yeast 


In addition to its baking 

use of course Maca can be 

eaten. It contains vitamins 

B; and G and the other 

vitamin factors of yeast, 
all naturally present. 











For teaching helps we have the 

following material available for 

free distribution: (1) One-hour 

Bread Lesson Plan; (2) An Outline of 

a Course in Bread Baking; (3) Wall Chart picturing steps in 
making bread; (4) Recipe Booklets for students. Please state 
number of these booklets desired. We welcome correspondence 
on any special problems concerning bread-making and you may 
write us freely. A penny postcard will sometimes do, but please 
give adequate address and name of your school. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 89 











visiting hours in the Foods Laboratory. 
This meant showing methods of prepar- 
ation and the dependence of successful 
meal preparation on the wise use of time 
and energy. Several tables were set 
with gaily colored linens and glass to 
show proper placement as well as to 
attractive, inex- 
The meals 
order to demon- 


give suggestions for 


pensive equipment. were 
served to guests in 
strate correct methods of informal table 
service. Aisles were roped off so that 
the work in the kitchens, and the serv- 
ing at the tables could be easily ob- 


served by the visitors. 


A visit to the Home Management 
House afforded an opportunity to ob- 
serve the Senior students attending to 
their regular duties as baby’s nurse, 
cook, housekeeper, laundress, and host- 
ess. Records were available of studies 
made at the house on equipment, job 
analyses, and infant care. The meaning 
of this project was best gathered by 
the guests through talking with the 
students living in the house, where they 
had been doing things together, be- 
coming aware of home-making respon- 
sibilities, and finding ways to lighten 


daily household tasks. The center of 





The seed displacement method was 
used in the tests which demonstrated 
the greater volume of “SURE-MIX’' 
Crisco cakes. Here is the ingenious 
device used in these tests. 





CAKES 
Up to 15% Greater Volume 
with New “'SureMix’” CRISCO 


Tried making a cake with new “SURE-MIX” Crisco? 
Then you know why it’s being talked of as “the biggest 
shortening discovery in 29 years.” 


Tests in our kitchens have proved that “SURE-MIX” Crisco 


turns out cakes with greater volume—up to 15% greater, 
depending upon the type of cake. Better eating cakes, too, 
than you can make with any other household shortening 
we know of. Cakes that are lighter—more tender. 


The secret lies in the exceptionally smooth cake batters 


new “SURE-MIX” Crisco 
produces. Batters which 
do not curdle or separate, 
thanks to the superior 
emulsifying properties of 
this new improved Crisco. 


Try new “‘SURE-MIX” 
Crisco and compare the 
cakes it produces with 
those you get from other 
shortenings. Have your stu- 
dents make comparative 
tests. You'll be agreeably 
surprised. 














PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. 


IVORYDALE . . OHIO 
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interest in the house is, of course, the 
baby, who could not receive in state 
such a large number of visitors. This 
was a real loss to the visitors, and a 
disappointment to his adopted family. 

Drexel provides student experience in 
the dormitory kitchen, the grill, the 
cafeteria, and the faculty dining rooms. 
These “laboratories” were open to visi- 
tors. Students needing such opportuni- 
ties share throughout the year in cater- 
ing problems from “tea for three” to 
buffet luncheons for several hundred. 

There is no project which depends 
more on the presence of the actual par- 
ticipants, than that which illustrates ex- 
periences and work accomplished out- 
side the college, as in practice teaching 
and the teaching experience. Photo- 
graphs, maps and statistical data live 
through the enthusiasm of the narra- 
tors, when seniors and alumnae are at 
hand to tell of a high school class mak- 
ing its own nursery school equipment, 
or the enjoyment and interest of living 
and working in a rural community for 
the first time, or the stimulating prob- 
lems of an urban teaching center. 

The Nursery School in the 
Economics Building carried on its usual 
program during one morning with visit- 
ors kept at a discreet distance, unob- 
served behind the screen. The suite of 
rooms devoted to the 
playroom, dressing room, lavatory, diet 
kitchen and conference room, could be 
more closely examined when the school 
was not in session. 

A nursery school “in 
most effective way to present the con- 
tribution which the nursery — school 
makes to the children, the student as- 
fact: 2 
show of 


Home 


school with its 


action” is the 


and to parents. In 
nursery will steal the 
any other program if in close proximity. 

When all the members of a faculty 
students are in- 


sistants, 
school 


and several hundred 
volved in a project illustrating the con- 
various divisions, an 


floor 


tribution of the 


exhibit can cover considerable 
space and include many different prob- 
lems. This does not that a one 


room exhibit cannot contribute greatly 


mean 


to students and guests, and in some 
cases the desirability of indicating cer- 
tain relationships of problems can_ be 
more closely shown when there is a less 
extended area. 


The 
things, and the technique of using them 


tools with which one makes 


is of greater interest to others than is 
often 


tools, 


realized by those working with 
and taking their own acquired 
Judging 
observing 


skills as a matter of course. 


from the interest shown in 


the classes at work, the nursery school 


and the home management house in 


action, it pays to take a tip from the 


“galleries” who watch building  con- 


struction | 
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, the marvelous crystal and solid silver chan- their back door. 
state Letters From Afar delier in the dining room that must be I saw Pizarro’s bones in the Cathedral. 
This worth a fortune. The crystals are all He was a very little man to have caused 
nda (Continued from page 83) cut in the shape of hearts, and all the such havoc. The glass casket that holds 
ily. metal is pure silver. The terraces are his remains looks no larger than a child’s 
ce in 
the 
OMS. 








floored in lovely Spanish tiles and the casket—probably bones shrink that much 
walls are white painted, or rather fres- in a few hundred years. 
coed in an almost pure Wedgwood Best to you all—I’m reveling in glori- 


two cooks, but it seems to work for I 
was just down checking up and every- 
thing looks fine. 


Visi- blue—very effective against the mellow ous hot sunshine, though gazing on snow 
‘tuni- The whole trip down was restful and old pink plaster of the main walls. In topped mountains, and | hear you have 
ater- very comfortable, but I had the best spite of the fact that the palace is now been having terrific weather. Here's a 
” to time in Lima. You remember I visited surrounded by soldiers’ barracks, it psece of sunshine if you can feel it, for 
ed. the High School there last year. When wouldn’t take much to persuade me to this has been sitting in the sun while I 
ends the boat docked there were six teachers live there. Imagine the dreams young ran downstairs again to check up on my 


par- from that school at the dock to greet soldiers must have with such a place at luncheon. 


3 €X- me—wasn’t that fine? I had a nice but As ever, Jessre A. Knox 
out- rather brief talk with them for I had . 

ching made arrangements to go off on a sight- 

10to- seeing tour and had no idea they would | 

live be there as the school was closed for | Write 

urra- the summer. 

e at Lima is packed full of exciting his- 

nak- tory and I had read a lot of it. We | 

nent, drove out to the old Indian ruins at a FR J E Hi A A D B 0 0 K S 

iving place called Pachacamac—a spot where 


for a tribe of fishermen supposedly built 


yrob- their village under an Inca, or king, | OUTLINING 


some two or three thousand years ago. 


come We drove through thirty miles of deso- A COURSE ON 


isual late sand hills, real desert country and 

risit- found these ruins on the very edge of 
nob- the desert and a beautiful green valley i a FA NT . N UTR iT] 0 N 
e of overlooking the sea. There are, of | 





| its course, no buildings intact, but the ruins 

diet of the Temple to the Sun, the Inca’s * 

1 be palace, the burial ground and many of | As a teacher, you'll find your work 
hool the houses of the plain people are pre- . 


considerably simplified by the use 
of these leaflets containing factual 
information on the subject of sup- 
plementary foods in infant feeding 
Please write for your copy of the 
teacher's handbook and as many of 


served enough to give an excellent idea 





the of how those people lived and what 
con- they were able to do in the way of 
hool housing. They are among the oldest 
as- discovered ruins in Peru, but have not 


_ yet been worked on very much and only th tants’ toatlos 

of a beginning has been made at excavating. 7 . ee ee eee ee 
lity. In the old grave yard two or three of require. 

ulty the mounds have been opened up and | 

in- you can see, and walk over, “bones and FOR TEACHERS 

-on- rags and hanks of hair” as well as Prepared by Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D, 


the Teacher's Handbook outlines 


an crumbling pottery. On a few of the an effectively planned course based 


loor walls of the temple (built of slabs of | on the latest scientific findings in 
-ob- stone and mud bricks) are remnants of infant nutrition. 

one paintings of fish, which are supposed to FOR STUDENTS 

atly indicate the nature of the inhabitants. | The Students’ Leaflets are de- 


yme The Temple of the Sun is on a long ser- | signed to give your class a quick 
ies of terraces leading up to a flat ter- | understanding of the elements of 
the subject—a valuable aid in ab- 
sorbing the course as a whole. 


Ccéf- 
be race about 200 feet high where was 





less once a huge gold sun dial (stolen by 
the Spanish conquistadores) and the 

kes gold bowl holding the sacred fire. 

em AS sort:Gf an‘anti-climax wealso vis- (| qo (tee cee elUlUCUllmttt~OOO ee 

_ ited the lovely pink palace of La Perri- 


SEND FOR FREE HANDBOOKS. 
vith choli, the lady love of one of the old 


e ‘ . ‘ ‘ Gerber Products Company, 
- Spanish viceroys of Lima, whose story Fremont, Mich. Dept. 243 


is so well told in “The Bridge of 


Please send me without cost 


ans 
San Luis Rey.” It is one of the loveliest STRAINED FOODS JUNIOR FOODS = |_—() Teacher's Handbook on Infant Nutri 


ing 
ing . . tion 
buildings I ever saw, set in an ex- Apricot and Apple Sauce Vegetable & Beef 
ool . oun Apple Sauce Beets Vegetable & Liver 
qutsite garden. Che lady was a very Carrots. . . Cereal... .Green Creamed Potatoes tion, ( ) Please state quantity 
in a0 * 2 : Beans Liver Soup with Chopped Spinach desired 
beautiful half-breed who certainly knew — | Vegetables Meatless Chopped Green Beans ; a. , 
the I . : Soup leas Prunes Chopped Carrots (c) A sample of Gerber’s Strained Food 
low to get what she wanted, judging Spinach ... Vegetable Soup Pineapple-Rice Pudding and Gerber’s Cereal Food 
on- f , . Pa e Also Dry Pre-Cooked Apple-Prune-Tapioca : : 
tom the palace and some of the furnish- } Cereal Food Pudding Write name and address in margin 


(b) Student’s Leaflets on Infant Nutri | 
—! 


Two New Strained Food Desserts: Custard Pudding, 


Ings it contains. There is the most ear asd Pinesssic aval 
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Democracy’s Obligation To Youth 


“Prior to the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, about 25,000 pupils, con- 
fined to a few States, were receiving 
specific vocational training in public 
schools of less than college grade. Dur- 
ing the last school year enrollments in 
federally aided classes reached the 2- 
million mark ; two million boys and girls, 
men and women pursuing vocational 
courses in agriculture and home econom- 
ics, in business and industrial subjects. 
In addition to the students in these 
courses, there were many others in 
classes which do not receive Federal 


aid. These numbers represent a truly 
remarkable record of achievement. 
“This program, now in operation in 
every State, did not spring up over- 
night. It was patiently evolved through 
the years. National leaders in agricul- 
ture, in homemaking, in labor, in indus- 
try, and in business gave their willing 
cooperation. The program stands today 
as an integral and accepted part of the 
educational system of the Nation.” 
Excerpt from address by Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator at the A.V.A. 


Banquet. 





Lesson Suggestion for Home Economics Instructors: 








KNOX GELATINE 


-its adaptability and 
high Protein Value 


Be Sure Your Students 
Know Everything About This 
Versatile, Nutritious Food 
Knox Gelatine’s many delightful, prac- 
tical uses in the menu make it a “na- 
tural” for classroom discussion and 
home projects. It not only puts eye and 
appetite appeal into easy, economical 


dishes. It bears an important relation to 


nutrition as well. 


85% —87% Protein 


Knox Gelatine is high in food value— 


85% to 87% pure, body-building protein. 
It is extremely easy to digest—is par- 
ticularly suited for special diets such as 
diabetes, colitis, convalescents, peptic 
ulcer, reducing, feeding of infants. 


Emphasize Knox 
Be sure students do not confuse Knox 


Plain Sparkling Gelatine with inferior 


grades or with pre-flavored, sugar-laden 
dessert powders. Knox contains abso- 
lutely no sugar—it is manufactured un- 
der rigid bacteriological control to 
maintain purity and quality. 


tennenmem FREE! Mail This Coupon for Helpful Leaflets'======== 


Knox Gelatine 
Johnstown, N. Y. Dept. 401 


Address 








AND NOW—A SCIENTIFIC 
NEW USE FOR KNOX 


Today, men and women all over the 
country are building endurance, beating 
tiredness — simply by drinking Knox 
Gelatine regularly! Since science dis- 
covered this important energy-building 
power of Knox, hundreds of tests have 
proved that Knox can overcome fatigue. 


HOW TO DRINK KNOX 
for Endurance 


Empty 1 envelope (%4 pkg.) Knox 
Gelatine into % glass water or fruit 
juice, not iced. Let liquid absorb gela- 
tine. Stir briskly and drink quickly. If 
it thickens, stir again. 


Drink 4 envelopes Knox 
every day for 2 weeks, 
then 2 a day for 2 
weeks; after that as re- 
quired. But be sure you 
drink Knox Gelatine. It 
is the only one proved 
to fight fatigue. For com- 
plete details on Knox for 
Endurance, send for Free 
Bulletin E. 








Please send me (free of charge) the booklets checked. 


Oj Endurance Booklet Bulle- 
tin “E” 


[] Be Fit—Not Fat 

] Mrs. Knox’s 55-pg. Recipe 
Boo 
Peptic Ulcers 

C] Diabetic Recipes 

_] Feeding Sick Patients 
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Letters From Afar 


(Continued from page 83) 





40c. A pat of butter, 80c. Lobster, $7.00 
a serving. Ham and eggs, $2.75. To- 
mato juice, $1.20. Coftee—and after 
this word he had put a big question 
mark, 40c. 

Italian dining customs have been in- 
fluenced by America. “Bars” where one 
can pick up quick snacks—similar to the 
American drug store soda fountain, have 
sprung up all over the city. There are 
nearly twice as many as a year ago. 
Sandwiches, cakes, cookies, coca cola 
and tomato juice cocktail may be on the 
menu. The tomato juice is put up in 
Italy and the label on the bottle is 
marked “ABC’—vitamins have crossed 
the ocean! Coca cola is imported from 
America, costs from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents and Europeans order it as 
eagerly as we would ask for imported 
sherry back home. 


Along with the snack bars there is 
another type of quick-eating place dis- 
tinctly unlike America. That is one 
where artificial food is sold, dismal- 
looking stuff like croquettes and costing 
practically nothing. I haven’t yet had 
the nerve to try it. 

Rumors of possible rationing in fu- 
ture have been bandied about but they 
are denied officially. Thanks to the sunny 
Italian climate there will always be 
plenty of fruit and garden products. 
Italian tomatoes and oranges are the 
best in the world and Italian broccoli 
has an international reputation. 


Rome being a holy city one can’t get 
meat in any of the restaurants on either 
Thursday or Friday. Vatican City may 
be a separate country officially, but it 
certainly makes itself felt from the end 
of the Appian Way to the center of 
the Corso Umberto. When a_ whole 
city of people will let the church guide 
their eating habits, they certainly will 
listen to the church’s opinion about com- 
munism. One understands, on a meatless 
Thursday, why Italy and Russia can 
never become bosom pals. 


Now I must start packing for a flying 
trip to Stockholm. 
3est wishes, Berry 


After receiving her B.S. Degree in Home 
Economics from Purdue University Betty 
Wason did food and household equipment pub- 
licity in New York City. 

In June, 1938, Transradio Press sent her to 
Czechoslovakia to report on home _ conditions 
there. She returned to the United States last 
fall and took a position preparing food copy 
for an advertising agency. This was too tame 
for Betty so she started the new year en route 
to Italy and places ‘“‘where things are happen- 
ing.”—Editor’s note. 
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News Notes 


The second annual National Con- 
sumer Education Conference will be held 
April 1, 2, and 3, 1940 at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri for the purpose 
of bringing together in one group ed- 
ucators and spokesmen of consumer 
groups, government, and business for 
an interchange of ideas on the prob- 
lems of consumer education. 

The central theme of the three-day 
meeting will be “Making Consumer Edu- 
cation Effective.” Among the subjects 
to be discussed, according to Dr. Cas- 
sols, Director of the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education at Stephens College, 
will be such topics as: the effect of the 
European war on American consumers; 
the problems of guarding against prop- 
aganda; the relation of consumers with 
business; the extent of government 
services in the consumers’ interests; 
what to include in and how to teach 
consumer problems to the various levels 
of elementary school, junior and senior 
high school, college and adult groups. 

Spokesmen representing the Better 
Business Bureau, labor, and farmer or- 
ganizations will tell what their respec- 
tive groups are doing in the way of a 
“Special approach to consumer educa- 
tion.” Representatives of the advertis- 
ing and education professions will take 
up the question of what should be 
taught about advertising in a consumer 
education course, and government of- 
ficials will discuss the problems of con- 
sumer income, consumers and monopoly, 
the economics of consumer standards, 
and the choosing and using of materials 
in the consumer education field. 

The American Home _ Economics 
Association will hold its thirty-third 
annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
from June 23 to 27, 1940. This profes- 
sional organization, founded in 1908, now 
has over 12,000 members scattered 
through 51 affiliated home economics 
associations in the United States, Puer- 
to Rico, and Canada, besides about 
1,700 affiliated home economics student 
clubs in colleges and high schools. 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond, head of the 
department of household arts and sci- 
ence at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is president of the Association. 
Co-chairmen of the local committees are 
Miss Dorothy Ellen Jones, supervisor of 
home economics in the Cleveland public 
schools, and Miss Helen Robertson of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Working 
with them are Mrs. Helen Mougey 
Jordan, a member of the faculty at 
Flora Mather College, Western Reserve 
University, and president of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association, and Miss 
Maude Hawkins, teacher at the Collin- 
wood High School, Cleveland, and pres- 





the University of Cincinnati is chairman 
of the program committee. 

The first general meeting will be held 
at the Statler Hotel on Monday evening 
and will be open to the public. The 
speaker will be Professor T. V. Smith 
of the University of Chicago, congress- 
man-at-large from Illinois, and a well- 
known participant in the University of 
Chicago’s Round Table of the Air. 
The other general meeting will come on 
Tuesday evening and will be a sympo- 


sium on “The Family and Social 


Change” in which several prominent 
Ohioans will take part. 
Group meetings will be arranged for 
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Unbiased information 
for your students on 
how to buy and cook 
all kinds and cuts 


Mest popular booklet in the Better 

Buymanship series at the New York 
World’s Fair was this volume on meat! From 
a self-service display more visitors bought 
this guide than any other in the series. Dra- 
matic proof that housewives want to know 
more about meat—how to buy it and how to 
cook it. 

Perhaps you have not yet made use of this 
helpful booklet in your teaching. In that 
case we believe that you will wish to exam- 
ine it. The material—unbiased and depend- 
able—-should be useful in your cooking, die- 
tetic and institutional management classes. 


How to judge quality 


In this 25 page booklet the student has a 
handy guide to buying and cooking all kinds 
and cuts of meat. Here are just a few of the 
many questions it answers: How is meat 
graded? Is price a reliable guide to differ- 
ences in quality? How can one judge the 
quality of meat? What are the cuts and 
appropriate uses of beef, veal, pork, lamb 
and mutton? What are the latest approved 
methods of cooking? 

You may obtain one sample copy of 
‘“‘Meat”’ by sending a 2c stamp for postage. 


} low-priced fende 





members especially interested in the 
recognized divisions of the home eco-- 
nomics field; family relationships, family 
economics, housing and household man- 
agement, food and nutrition, and textiles 
and clothing. There will also be oppor- 
tunity for members to discuss home 
economics progress and plans in such 
different occupations as teaching, exten 
sion service, business, institution admin- 
istration, homemaking, research, and so- 
cial welfare and public health work. 
Leaders in these occupations will be 
available for consultation at stated 
hours. 
(Continued on next page) 
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..» Sound-slide film on meat... 


“Meat for Thought”’ tells through ‘“‘still pic- 
tures’; with voicesand musicsynchronized, how 
meat should be bought, how cooked and cared 
for, how government grades it. 30 minutes run- 
ning time. No advertising, 
no brand names. Furnished 
free. Use coupon for full 


information. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 

...one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 
279 branches in 182 cities 






| es 

| Research Dept. PHE-C 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

| ] Please send me a copy of “Meat” and a com 
plete list of the titles in your Library of Con 

| sumer Education. I enclose a 2c stamp to cover 
mailing cost. 

| Please send more information on () Sound-Slide 
film, ‘‘Meat for Thought” 


Name 


l Address 
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| 
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The business of the Association will 
be transacted at the annual business ses- 
sion on Wednesday morning and at the 
meeting of the Council on Monday 
morning. In addition to meetings and 
discussion graups, there will be profes- 
sional and other sight-seeing trips, an 
outdoor supper, and many special lunch- 
eons and dinners. 

The Hotel Statler will be headquar- 
ters, except for student club represen- 
tatives. College clubs will have their 
headquarters at the Carter Hotel and 
high school clubs at the Allerton Hotel. 

Most of the sessions will be held in 
the Statler and neighboring hotels. Reg- 


34 pages of economical re- 
cipes, with accent on appetite 
appeal! Nutrition and can- 
ning facts are also included. 


Free 


istration and exhibits will be at the 
Statler. As usual, the latter will 
clude commercial exhibits and those of 
government end professional groups 
with aims akin to those of home eco- 
nomics. Exhibits showing the work of 
department;, divisions, and committees 
of the Association will be featured. 


in- 


You have a real treat in store for 
you next month when your Editor will 
report in detail on the outstanding mid- 
year meetings of the Progressive Edu- 
Association and National Educa- 
tion Association Conventions held in 


Detroit and St. Louis, February 22-29. 


cation 


New Booklet! 


The recipes in this booklet have 
been especially prepared for those 
homemakers who want adequate 
and attractive meals, but who must 
watch the food budget. Perhaps 
the prime value of this booklet is 


that it will bring a realization of 


the interest and excitement that 
waits for anyone who really wants 


Home Economics Department 


to make inexpensive meals attrac- 
tive. The success of these recipes 
will be an incentive for students 
to develop other dishes for them- 
selves. You will find it helpful for 
reference and suggestions. Send 
for your copy now. 

Please mail post card on 


page | 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


We Manufacture Cans 


We Do No Canning 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


A comprehensive picture of housing 
and home ownership in the United 
States will be compiled from informa- 
tion to be gathered by the 120,000 Cen- 
sus enumerators in conjunction with 
the Sixteenth Decennial Census to be 
conducted by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census in April. Data—in response to 
a schedule of thirty-one questions 
bearing on the type of structure, 
equipment, and ownership—will be ob- 
tained for each of the approximately 
35,000,000 dwellings throughout the 
country. 

Housing experts point out that the 
information gathered will be of ines- 
timable value in the determination of 
future housing policies. 


On February twenty-first women 
consumers and representatives of busi- 
ness and industry met to “talk things 
over” at-the first Annual Consumer Con- 
ference, sponsored by Advertising Wo- 
men of New York, Inc. (a professional 
organization of the women behind the 
"acs ). 

The program, dedicated to “new hori- 
zons in American Living” opened at 10 
o'clock in the morning with exhibits of 
educational material offered by manu- 
facturers and retailers. The luncheon 
program at 12:30 presented Dr. Allen A. 
Stockdale, of the National Association 
of Manufacturers on “Let’s Talk Busi- 
ness” and Miss Sophie Kerr, prominent 
author, on “I Buy As I Please.” The 
afternoon session included speeches by 
Mary I. Barber, president-elect of the 
American Dietetic Association and di- 
| rector of the Home Economics Depart- 
| ment of the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, whose subject was “Can Busi- 
ness Educate?”; Mrs. Rudolph Binder, 
president of the New York City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs whose address 
was “Thinking Along with the Consum- 
er”; Mr. William A. Lydgate, of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
and editor of the Gallup Poll, 
talked on “The Significance of the Sur- 
vey’; and Mr. Donald Davis, president 
of General Mills, speaking on “Business 
Profits and Consumer Benefits.” The 
session ended with a discussion from 
the floor led by Mr. Leonard Dreyfuss, 
president of United Advertising Corpo- 
ration. 

At the dinner meeting Dr. Claudius 





who 


Murchison, president of the Cotton Tex- 
tile talked “Pressure 


Groups and the Consumer,” followed by 


Institute, on 
Mr. John B. Kennedy, radio and news- 
reel commentator who spoke on “World 
Events and the American People.” Mr. 
Allen 
| National Broadcasting Company gave a 
the 





Prescott, commentator of the 


the news events of 


| round-up of 


| day’s sessions. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


Home Economics Texts ©. 


ere 


Here are our suggestions for your home economics 
courses next year: A good foundation text for 
your introductory course would be Your Home 
and Family, by Graves and Ott, or The New Ele- 
mentary Home Economics, by Matthews. If you 
want to follow this with a clothing book that in- 
cludes the construction processes as well as all 
the other practical aspects for junior high schooi 
girls, use Clothes for Girls, by Todd. Then, de- 
pending on your own plans for high school, we 
would provide something special like Harris and 
Henderson’s Foods and Matthews’ Clothing: Se- 
lection and Care, or a one-piece cover-all in the 
shape of The Home Economics Omnibus. We 
would add some unusual touches with Design, by 
Bush and Welbourne, and we would finish off 
with Personality and Etiquette, by Lillian Reid. 
(P and E is so new it won’t be out for a couple of 
months. More about this later.) 


Confidently yours, 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 











“Meets a long-felt want” 








HOUSING 


AND THE HOME 
By Hazel Shultz 


THIS stimulating textbook, emphasiz- 
ing the consumer-buyer point-of- 
view, deals with the broad social implica- 
tions of housing as well as the practical 
and specific means of home improvement. 
Its primary purpose is to arouse the per- 
manent interest of secondary-school 
students, both boys and girls, in the 
various aspects of the problem and to en- 
courage them to think constructively on 
it. The book is profusely illustrated with 
drawings, charts, and photographs. 


Octavo 500 pages 


$2.00 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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8 ““Speeder- Uppers” for 
Your Sewing Class 


with special school discounts by Singer 


SINGER ELECTRIC SCISSORS will cut 
out a dress in a fraction of the time 
it takes by hand. $7.50, less school 


discount. 


SINGER HEMSTITCHER has been called the only practical 
home hemstitcher. Useful, too, in picoting the edge of sheer 


materials to get a finer rolled edge. 


SINGER ZIGZAGGER will applique 
lace, embroider monograms, make 
decorative stitching -right on your 
sewing machine. Only 95¢, less 


school discount. 


SINGER CORDER, sometimes called the “Half-Foot,” is in- 
dispensable for sewing in slide fasteners, making cording 


for slip-covers and draperies. Only 40¢, less discount. 


SINGER HAND PINKER clamps on 
any table reels off yards of pinking 


in a jiffy. $5.00, less school discount. 


SINGER GATHERER makes even, professional-looking gath- 
ering in a wink. Only 40¢, less discount. 


SINGER AUTOMATIC IRON is a mar- 
vel for general use and pressing 
seams. Thermostatic heat control 


regulated by 5-way fabrie dial. 


IRON CORD CONTROL is exclusive with Singer —the iron 
cord stays off the board, and off your material. $1.75, 


less school discount. 


For other sewing-class helps 
see Singer folder—offered below 
@eeeeeeeoevoeeeoeeeeseeseeeeee eee 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Dept. 170-C 
149 Broadway, New York 

Please send me your free illustrated folder of sewing helps. 
Name ee eee ere 

Institution _ acini 


RE tics ete Cet aincnatecancahaitaieciaan 


+. — ee State 


Copyright U.S.A. 1935, 1936, 1939, 1940 by The Singer Mant ufacturin « Co 
All rights reserved for all countries 
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Practical 
Dress 
Design 


By MABEL D. ERWIN 


An excellent new text for classes 
in pattern making, fitting, and 
dressmaking, this book shows the 
student how to design and make 
attractive, wearable and well-fitting 
clothes and dresses of originality. 
The basic principles given are those 
used by all the leading designers, 
pattern makers, tailors and dress- 
makers both in this country and 
abroad. Illustrated with nearly 350 
clear and detailed drawings. To be 
ready in March. $3.50 (probable). 





Feeding 
the Family 


By MARY SWARTZ ROSE 


New 4th Edition Revised 


The thorough revision of this book, 
for years “The Mother’s Bible” for 
planning regular meals and special 
diets, brings up to date all informa- 
tion about the nutritive values of 
foods, vitamin content, and costs. 
A notable addition is the section on 
allergies, giving adequate and pala- 
table diets for those who must 
avoid certain foods such as eggs, 
milk, or wheat. Another useful 
new feature is the inclusion of data 
on minerals and vitamins in the 
table of food values. To be ready 
in April. Illus. $3.75 (probable). 
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Household 


Physics 
Laboratory 
Manual 


By MADALYN AVERY 


These laboratory experiments and 
exercises, designed to accompany 
the auther’s text on Household 
Physics, emphasize the principles 
and applications of physics most 
useful to the home economist. 
There are, for instance, practical 
experiments with pressure cookers 
and pressure temperature’ curves 
for water vapor, insulating proper- 
ties of building materials, illumina- 
tion, ete. Skillfully devised data 
sheets are included to insure or- 
derly and intelligent work on the 
part of the student. To be ready 


in April. Illus. $1.75 (probable). 





If you do not wish 





Shall We Prepare 


Household Assistants? 
(Continued from page 82) 





rendered are part of the plan. 

Can we give dignity to the work of 
the household employee? We feel that 
the placement of this department on a 
par with commercial, office practice, 
retailing, cosmetology, and other foods 
and clothing trades units will do much 
to give these girls recognition. Its place 
in a wage earning training unit with 
the girls of the group recognized by 
student social committees and 
other activities has been planned with 
this in view. Standardization of tasks, 
and hours and wages can be hastened 
by limiting the number trained to a 
group of such size that the better job 
awaits them in a home where the task 
is recognized as a wage earning oc- 
cupation not as a relic of slave days. 
Aided and abetted by the related sub- 
ject teacher who in history, literature 
and science stresses the story of all oc- 
cupations, the importance of wage earn- 
ing ability and the versatility necessary 
we hope to develop an attitude of re- 
spect for the task ahead. 

In addition to the development of a 
healthy attitude toward her work, extra 


council, 


curricular activities will be planned to 
lead the girl 
worthwhile 


into a_ well 
recreational life 
knowledge of community 
her church, YWCA, and 
We can prepare household 
will their 


developed 
with full 
resources in 
girls’ clubs. 
assistants 
and take 
well. 


enjoy work 


doing it 


who 


pride in efficiently and 
Eco- 
American Voca- 
held in Grand 


Summary of talk delivered at the Home 
nomics section meeting of the 
tional Association ae 
Rapids, December 6-9, 193 





Introduce Your 
Fashion Show 
(Continued from page 75) 





200 to 300 watt bulb fitted in a reflector 
experiment by reflecting the light fron 
various distances until the  sharpey 
silhouette is obtained. Mark this dis 
tance permanently. The back stage mus 
be very dark, and the auditorium dark. 
ened as much as possible. 

To prepare the silhouettes: One satis. 
faction in arranging silhouettes and no 
actual costumes is that unusual effects 
may be obtained with few material 
Stiff paper, patterned lace curtains, olf 
sheets and discarded shawls are a fey 
possibilities. Materials for silhouette 
may be gathered in a few hours. It if 
advisable to give each girl her silhouette 
and ask her to assemble every thing she 
can find to produce the desired effect 
Experiment until the entire review is a 
effective as possible. After each sil. 
houette is posed the reflector is turned 
about half a minute and of 
again. It may be necessary to draw 
the stage curtain for a minute in order 
to have a little light back stage between 
changes. 

Stiff paper may be used for the Egyp- 
tian and Medieval head dress, the Eliza 
bethan ruff and several other collars 
and sleeves. For large patterned effects 
holes may be cut in paper or stiffenei 
Cheesecloth, 
some frit 


on for 


lace curtains may be used. 
old clothes and, if possible, 
costumes complete the wardrobe. The 
silhouettes shown here are representa 
tive of what may be done. Books o 
historic costume will furnish many othe 


suggestions. 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1521, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Some ef best openings in 1939 were in Home Economics. 
v 


Many in College and Uni- 
in strong demai 





versity work. Splendid Secondary school 
Write for information and 1940 forecast. 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


(Member National Association Teachers* 


Corresponding Agencies: : 


White Plains, N. Y.; Hyde 


Agencies.) 








NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


CLARK - BREWER 


58th YEAR 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Palace 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


SPOKANE 


Bldg. Columbia Bldg. 





CHICAGO 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS wanted for High Schools & Colleges. 
One fee registers in all offices. 


ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 

















TEACHERS Wett-ouatiges teachers of 
AGENCY tors trai 


CHICAGO | 
OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE 





Eoono 
Foods, 
201 


Home Economics are I 
We have requests for administrators and in 4 
ed in Home Economics Edueation, My 
wine the ological aspects Hi 4 
mics. We receive many ealle for rapared i 
Ciothing, and the Related Arts, (N.A. il 
Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 














1939 offered great op- 
portunities to Home 
Economics teachers. 


1940 should repeat. adie 


Member 


HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Suueee Bivd., 


Excellent college positions * 
eluding department 

ships for teachers with high’ 
degrees. Also very fine 


spueee, om. and suburban openings. 


N.A.T.A 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Adult Education; Child Development and 
Family Relationships; Consumer Prob- 
lems; Family Food blems; Home 
Management; Nutrition; School Cafeteria 
Management; Related Arts and_ Crafts; 
Home Economics Education. Seminars 
and research in home economics. 

INTER-SESSION—June 11 to June 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION—July 1 


A 9 
POST-SESSION—August 12 to August 30 
Courses satisfy certification and degree 
requirements. Splendid environment, con- 
ducive to health and happiness. Moderate 
expenses. For catalogue, address 
DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Room 111 Home Economics Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


28 
to 











[MINNESOTA 


pm] SUMMER SESSION 





C | a 
HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term 
June 17 ~ July 26, 1940 
* 

*Graduate and _ undergraduate 
courses in the various fields of 
home economics will be given in 
the first term of the summer ses- 
sion, such as Related Art, Foods, 
Nutrition, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, and problem courses in several 
areas, 


* 
For further information write the 
Director of Summer Sessions. 


* 
684 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 
go TEACHERS —o 


4OR DISTRIBUT/oy, 
<0 















gan STUDENTS 
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“TIME AND MONEY SAVING MEALS” 


a collection of tested recipes which make 
fine-flavored dishes that contain more milk 
solids and extra vitamin D because they 
are made with Irradiated Pet Milk. é 


PET MILK COMPANY 

1447¢ Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me, free of charge, — 
Time and Money Saving Meals.” 


I teach (subjects) 


copies of 


school (grade) 


Name 


= ini State 
(Offer limited to Continental U. S. 


MARCH, 1940 














For a Healthier 
Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 80) 





less candy and sweets should be used 
to supplement the plate lunch. 

We may well be proud of cafeteria 
directors who serve lunches like these; 
they deserve our congratulations and 
appreciation for doing so splendid a 
job with such small funds. But the 
vision of women in all of the fields of 
Home Economics is broadening—they 
are not contented to have done well 
today—but are always striving to do 
better, tomorrow! 

We can accomplish in a group what 
it would be impossible to achieve alone 


| —as individuals. Can we, therefore, or- 


ganize a cooperative plan to utilize the 
talents of nutritionists and home econo- 
mists from all fields to forge tools for 
future use? 

Already one answer comes from the 
American Dietetics Association, “we can 
and will help!” The volunteer list of 
workers is growing, the outlook is en- 
couraging! 

But if we can hope to compute the 
nutritional values of large quantity re- 
cipes in cafeteria servings we need—]. 
Complete data. Is the white sauce made 
with all butter, with whole or skim 
milk? What is the actual amount used 
when you “cover with tomato sauce”? 
2. No trade names—western coast short- 
enings may not be known by that special 
name in the eastern area, etc. 3. Exact 
weights, sizes of both recipe yield and 
individual portions. 4. Fundamental, care- 
fully selected recipes. 

Future cooperative plans must include 
the home as well as the school. 

A Nutrition Advisory Committee 
worked with the Pennsylvania Museum 
Extension of the W.P.A.—which result- 
ed in the preparation of fifty food mod- 
els, formerly prohibitive in price. They 
are in average portions of our most 
common foods. These are admirably 
suited for cafeteria exhibits and for 
teaching food selection, both to school 
children and to mothers. 

So we come to realize that “Coopera- 
tion is not a mere sentiment, it is an 
economic necessity.” 


REFERENCES 


Journal American Dietetic Association, Vol. 15, 
No. 2, February, 1939. 
“Nutrition and Health of the School Child,” 
Mary S. Rose. Page 63. 
School Lunch,” 


“Nutrition Standards for 
Estelle Hawley. Page 96. 

Nations Schools, Vol. 24, No. 4, October, 1939. 
“The School Lunch,” E. A. Martin. 

The School Cafeteria, Mary de Garmo Bryan. 


Crofts Co. 2nd Edition. 
Recipes at Moderate Cost, Constance C. Hart. 
F. S. Crofts. 


Practical Home Economics, 1939, 
The Vitality Lunch, Erma Kellogg and Bea- 
trice Carpenter, 
Nations Schools, Vol. 22, No. 4, October, 1938. 
“Building Health Thru Food,” Frances L. 
Hoag. (Shows cafeteria platter groups.) 
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COOKING for the 


SCHOOL LUNCHROOM 
v 


Food Service 
in Institutions 


By Bessie Brooks West and 


Le Vette Woop 


A wealth of up-to-date information relative 
to cost control, purchasing and selection of 
equipment, as well as the actual preparation 
and serving of food. 
“Principles of food preparation and the ad- 
ministration of food services presented in 
comprehensive, well-organized form.” 
—Amenican Cookeny 


$4.50 
Food for Fifty 


By Sina Faye Fow.er and 
Bessie Brooks West 
Special consideration is given to the planning, 
organizing and serving of the special meals 
which are often the responsibility of the home 


economics teacher in charge of the school 
lunchroom. 


“The ‘best yet’ book on large quan- 
tity cookery.-—JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. $3.00 


Copies available on approval 
v 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 


























Have You Ever Seen 
a Pattern 


that was printed all in one piece ready- 
to-cut; can be cut on any ordinary 
home table; has lengthening and 
shortening adjustment feature; printed 
sewing lines; printed tape lines; pins 
scientifically marked; no guesswork 
and no more problems? 


National Patterns have all 
these features. 


Write today for your copy of the 140- 
page Fashion Booklet showing exclu- 
sive styles and explaining our special 
introductory prices for home econom- 
ics teachers and Home Demonstration 
Agents. 


NO OTHER PATTERN LIKE IT 


Le 
Dept. S.P. 3-40 

National Pattern Company, Inc 

75 Varick Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send Fashion Booklet for which |! enclose 

10c in stamps or coin to cover the cost of han- 

dling and mailing 








Economics 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


curate information on Vita- aad 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes 
poster illustrating Vitamin 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


“Suggested Teaching Unit on 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 











Baby Jeanne—$5.50 
For Child Training Classes 


BABY JEANNE is a 
new doll! She is eighteen 
inches long, as big as 
many REAL babies. 


Her body is soft, yet 
firm, just right to be 
handled. 

_ Her skin is permanent 
finish guaranteed to take 
“real baths" indefinitely. 

Baby _ pene comes 
with little shirt and 
diaper already on. 


Baby Jeanne brings 
with her PATTERNS for 
a complete AYETTE. 
The class will have fun 
making these garments 
from up-to-date patterns 
for particular babies. 


ICS DEPARTMENT! 
Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the highlights 
of fashion. Subscription one year $1.00. 


Sample copy 25c. 


Write for special student group rate. Address: 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) 


New York City 











MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 


Placement Bureau 


We have registered with us, from all loca- 
tions, Home Economics graduates and com- 
petent dietitians for school lunch rooms, 
lunchroom managers and assistants. Further 
information sent upon request. 


332 Bulkley Building Cleveland, Ohio 














NATIONAL BISCUIT 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE OR/G/NAL NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 


IT’S BALANCED NOURISHMENT 








News Notes 
(Continued from page 94) 





At the White House Conference on 
Children In a Democracy “Education 
Through the School” was one of 
eleven subjects on which group meet- 
ings were held for discussion; the 
other ten pertaining to Democracy as 
it concerns the family, economic re- 
sources of families and communities, 
housing, economic aid, social services, 
children in minority groups, religion, 
health and medical care, child labor 
and youth employment, and play and 
recreation. 

A report on education discussed at 
that time set forth the proposition 
that the public school must acquaint 
the child with the responsibilities and 
privileges of living in a democracy, 
meaning that there must be education 
for citizenship, for family life, for 
health, for leisure, for vocation and for 
responsible living. 

In discussing the Economic Re- 
sources of Families in Communities 
the following nation wide picture of 
America’s children was presented: 

“In 1930, there were approximately 
38. million children in the United 
States under 16. Today there are 36 
million. In 1950 there will be still 
less. 

Nearly 17 percent of the Nation's 
children are in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Less than 6 percent are in 
the 3 Pacific Coast States. Children 
in Nevada equal about eight-tenths of 
1 percent of those in New York State. 

There are regions which have pro- 
portionately more children than 
others. Farm areas have a higher per- 
cent of children in proportion to their 
elders than do cities. Foreign-born 
families have more children than 
native-born. Rural Negroes have more 
children than rural whites. Native 
white families in cities have a higher 
proportion than city Negroes. Poor 
people have more children than do 
people in middle and upper income 
levels. Women with grade school edu- 
cation have more children than college 
women. Regional variation in fertility 
is also very striking with the South 
leading in number of children.” 

At the same time, information 
gleaned from several sampling surveys 
of the incomes of American families 
pictured the economic background of- 
fered children. The report on these 
surveys states “It is startling to real- 
ize that in 1935-36, half of America’s 
29 million families of 2 or more per- 
sons had incomes of $1,160 or less. 
Over a million families in this country 
had a yearly income below $250. 


More than a quarter of the Nation's 
families had yearly incomes under 
$750; nearly 42 percent under $1000; 
64.6 percent under $1500.” 

“Statements of income for families 
mean little unless we know what that 
money will buy,” the report continued. 
The cost-of-living survey furnished 
data which showed that over a third 
of the families in the United States did 
not have, in 1935-36, incomes which 
would have purchased an emergency- 
level diet, and over half the families 
had incomes which would not provide 
for a maintenance-level in food on the 
family table. It is estimated that half 
to two-thirds of the city children in 
America are in homes where income 
is too low to purchase for the whole 
family the items on a maintenance 
budget. The low average income of 
farmers and the large number of chil- 
dren in farm families indicate a low 
food level in rural districts, even 
though it is easier to provide a bal- 
anced diet on a lower income on the 
farm. 

The American Institute of Decora- 
tors held its Ninth Annual Conference 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. The high spot of the Con- 
ference was a round table discussion 
planned by The Committee on Educa- 
tion to further understanding between 
practicing members of the decorating 
profession and educators whose task 
it is to prepare the decorator of the 
future. Among the educators who 
took part in the panel discussion were 
Ray Faulkner, Head of Department of 
Fine and Industrial Arts Teacher's 
College, Columbia University; James 
C. Boudreau, Director, Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts; Ken- 
neth Foster, Instructor, Chicago Ac- 
ademy of Fine Arts; William M. 
Odom, President, New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art. 

One of the most interesting cooking 
features seen on a new gas rahge is the 
“Peasant-Ware Serv-a-Grid” Broiler. 
This family size grill, designed for keep- 
ing food warm while being served in- 
cludes three pieces; dark blue broiling 
tray, ivory colored pottery grill with 
deft blue trim, and a chrome tray to 
receive the hot grill from the broiler 
for table service. 

The National School Cafeteria Asso- 
ciation publishes for its members a 
monthly news letter containing items of 
particular interest to managers of school 
lunchrooms. 

This news letter keeps those interested 
in school feeding up-to-date and offers 
an opportunity for all members to ex- 
pand some of their own theories. 

For further information write to 
George Mueller, President of the Associ- 
ation, 204 Public Library Building, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
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Ralston a “preferred” cereal in 


Time and time again, Ralston Wheat Cereal 


cora- to other cereals—not only because of its 


rence 

New extra vitamin B; content but also because 
Con- 

“6 of its natural delicious whole wheat flavor. 
uca- 


sti In milling Ralston, none of the natural 
t= food properties or appetizing goodness of 
who 
were 
nt of 
her's outer bran layer is taken out. The only 

ames 

itute enrichment is the addition of extra wheat , , oo i 
a a ca ee Ralston is widely prescribed for infant feeding at the time 
M. 8 doctors recommend a change from starting cereals and for 


hool vitamin Bj). 





whole wheat is removed. Only the coarsest 


growing children, adults, convalescents and nursing mothers. 


king FREE SAMPLES — Simply write your request on’a penny 
s the postal and address Ralston Purina Company, 924C Checker- 
viler. board Square, St. Louis, Mo. (This offer limited to residents 
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R ALST ON .. «natural wheat cereal naturally fortified 
with added wheat germ for extra vitamin Bi 
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NEW PLAYS 


18. Diet Saves The Day. 


A play in two acts based on principles of good 
nutrition. Suitable for senior high school girls. 
Eight characters. 25c¢ 


19. It Pays To Budget. 


A play in two acts for senior girls. Deals in an 
entertaining way with advantages of a planned 
personal budget. Ten characters. 25c 


20. Fine Points: A Play in Consumer Education. 


Planned for college girls interested in ctothing 
selection. Six characters. 15c 


21. It’s The Way You Do It. 


One-act play based on courtesy. Suitable for 
junior or senior girls. Three main characters; 
chorus of eight girls representing various types 
of bad manners. 15¢ 


22. Three Girls—One Job. 
A one-act play on good grooming for girls. Five 
characters. 25c 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.” 


By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 
—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational classes or the usual adult classes. Also of use 
to home economics teachers, since the problems can be 
adapted to suit the interests, needs and experiences of high 
school students. 

The units are well worked out and each contains a number 
of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 
90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword. All paintings by famous artists. 


Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves’, “A Visit to the Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, “Juanna 
of Austria”, “Charlotte of France”, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


468 Fourth Avenue 


Practical Home Economics New York City 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





